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Australia contains little more than six million people, out of a total 
world population of some eighteen hundred million and yet she engages 
in about three per cent of the world’s foreign trade. This is accounted 
for partly by her high per capita national income, of well over £100 per 
year, and partly by her specialization in “primary” production. She has not 
the range of natural resources which the United States, for example, pos- 
sesses, and she is therefore less nearly “self-supporting.” Her manufac- 
turing industries, assisted by protection, have made considerable progress 
during recent years, but they by no means supply all her requirements. 
Hence most of the imports consist of manufactured goods, whilst 95 per 
cent of her exports consist of “primary” products. Her two great exports 
are wool and wheat. Of these, wool is the more important. She produces 
only about 3 per cent of the world’s wheat, but she grows about a quarter 
of its wool, and attracts buyers for it from almost every important country. 
Unless substitutes which displace wool are discovered, Australia seems likely 
to remain a chief source of supply for at least one important commodity. 
There is, moreover, quite a possibility that she may become a more import- 
ant producer of wheat than at present. Her wheat acreage could be trebled 
without resorting to land appreciably worse than that now under cultivation. 
A rise in the price of wheat, or a fall in the costs of growing and market- 
ing it would soon call forth a greater supply. Already Australia spends 
about £25 per head each year upon imports, as against £8 per head spent 
by the United States and £4 per head by Japan. An expansion of her 
export industries would make her a still larger purchaser. 

It is with the Pacific trade of Australia, however, that we are primarily 
concerned. I do not propose to give an exhaustive, or even a detailed, 
account of this. The student will find statistics readily available in the 
“Commonwealth Year Books,” or, more fully, in the “Overseas Trade 
Bulletins,” both published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. I propose to show only two things. In the first place, I want 
to show that Australia’s Pacific trade has grown rapidly during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and to explain why this has happened. In the 
second place, I want to show with what countries and in what commodities 
the bulk of this trade is carried on. This course will bring out more 
boldly the leading facts, but it will also suppress others of interest to the 
curios. The fact, for example, that Australia spends nearly £30,000 a 
year upon cocoa beans from Ecuador, whilst Ecuador takes nothing in 
return, should arouse distress in the minds of those who insist upon 
trying to strike a “balance of trade” between two countries. Others might 
find a strange perverseness in the fact that sandalwood, a name which 
breathes the romance of ancient civilizations, should go from Australia to 
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China, whilst fireworks, those short-lived symbols of an age of jazz, 
move in the opposite direction. Again, some might find significance in 
the fact that the American consumer sometimes buys his sausages in 
Australian casings. But we must concentrate upon the more important 
aspects of our subject. 


THE GrowTH oF AuUSTRALIA’s TRADE IN THE PACIFIC 


The following table shows the growth in Australia’s Pacific trade since 
1905, the first year for which adequate statistics are available. The annual 
averages of two five-year periods have been taken, because seasonal influ- 
ences produce wide variations in the quantities of wool and wheat available 
for export, so that a comparison between two individual years might be 
misleading. The statistics relate only to merchandise. Movements of 
gold and silver are not included, as the exports and imports about balance 
in the long run and the movements have only a temporary significance 
in restoring depleted balances or making similar adjustments. It should 
be noted that imports into Australia are valued as at the port of ship- 
ment plus 10 per cent, the 10 per cent being intended to cover charges 
for freight, insurance and handling, whilst exports do not include ships’ 
stores. The sign £M will be used throughout for £millions. 


AusTRALIA’s PactFic TRADE 
Annual Average 


1905-9 
Groups of Countries Imports Exports Imports 
£M £M 


£M 
6.5 . 38.9 
1.1 ‘ 6.1 
2.3 ‘ 9.9 


9.9 54.9 


All the countries in the Pacific fall naturally into these three groups. 
Asia includes Japan, and less obviously until one remembers Vladivo- 
stock, Russia. “Islands” include New Zealand. The great increase in 
the value of this trade, which has occurred during the eighteen years cov- 
ered by the table, can be resolved into three elements. In the first place, 
prices were considerably higher in the later period, so that a given quan- 
tity or volume of trade commanded a higher value than in the earlier 
years. This fact, however, explains only part of the increase. Prices 
less than doubled, on the average, so that the growth from £17.5M to 
£87.1M represented more than a doubling, and possibly a trebling, in 
volume. 

In the second place, the total quantity of Australian trade considerably 
increased during this period. This was due partly to greater prosperity, 
but mainly to the growth of population, which rose from four millions 
in 1905 to six millions in 1926. 

In the third place, a greater proportion of Australian trade was car- 
ried on with Pacific countries in the later period. In the years 1905-9 
about 14 per cent of all her exports went to Pacific countries and about 
22 per cent of her imports came from them. The corresponding per- 
centages for the years 1923-7 are 24 and 37. The war was partly respon- 
sible for this change, as the consequent decline in imports into Australia 
from the United Kingdom gave American and Japanese manufacturers an 
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opportunity of extending their markets. Another factor has been the 
great increase, since the war, of Australian purchases of motor cars and 
consequently of petrol. Possibly the closer relationship established between 
the United States and Australia, through the Australian investments made 
by Americans and through the more frequent interchange of visits, has 
contributed. But it seems probable that in any case Australia would 
have turned more to the Pacific, owing to the shorter distances (the 
quicker deliveries, the lower freights, and the more rapid communica- 
tion by letter), compared with those between Australia and European 
countries. The United Kingdom still supplies over 40 per cent of her 
imports and takes over 40 per cent of her exports, but these percentages 
have been declining for some years. 


THE DIRECTION AND NATURE OF AUSTRALIA’S TRADE IN THE PACIFIC 


The nature and direction of Australia’s trade in the Pacific will best 
be shown by considering the latest available figures, those for the year 
ended June 30, 1927. The chief countries and commodities were as 
follows: 

1. UNITED STATES: 
Imports £41.4M—Motor cars, £10.3M; machinery, £6.4M; oils, £5.7M; 
timber (undressed), £2.4M; apparel, £2.1M; tobacco 
(unmanufactured), £1.9M; boots and shoes, £1.2M. 
Exports £ woes 7 £10M gold) Wool, £4.1M; hides and skins, 


. JAPAN: 
Imports £ 5.2M—Silk piece goods, £3.2M; cotton and linen piece goods, 


£.6M. 
Exports £10.4M—Wool, £7.8M; wheat, £1.3M. 


. NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES: 
Imports £6.5M—Petroleum, £3.5M; tea, £1.6M. 
Exports £2.1M—Flour, £.9M; butter, £.5M. 


. CANADA: 
Imports £4.3M—Motor cars, £1.1M; printing paper, £.7M; agricultural 
machinery, £.4M. 
Exports £1.2M—Sugar, £.9M. 


. NEW ZEALAND: 
Imports £3.1M—Butter, £.5M; timber, £.5M. 
Exports £4.2M—Timber, £.3M. 


. BRITISH MALAYA: 
Imports £2.0M—Rubber, £1.7M. 
Exports £1.9M—Milk and cream, £.7M; flour, £.6M. 


These six countries account for the bulk of the trade. Mention should 
also be made of the phosphate imported from the Phosphate Islands, the 
copra from the various Pacific islands, and a varied collection of goods 
(mainly nuts, tea and rice) from China. Each of these three items is in 
the neighborhood of £1M. Russia used to purchase her Australian wool 
through England, but since the Russian trading organization has left 
London she buys it directly. In 1927-8 her purchases amounted to nearly 
£1.3M. Australia used to export coal to South America, but ceased to do 
so some years ago. In 1926-7 she exported about £1M of coal to the 
East Indies, New Zealand, the Philippines and other Pacific islands. It 
seems that this export also has now ceased. The reason is partly the 
rise of new producing centers, partly delays in delivery caused by mining 
and shipping strikes in Australia and partly the high Australian costs 
of production, to be mentioned later. 
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There seems no need for much comment upon the summary given 
above. The United States supplies nearly two-thirds of Australia’s Pacific 
imports. In 1905-9 she sent Australia, on the average, £6M imports a 
year, and in 1926-7 £414M. The United States and Japan each takes 
about a third of Australia’s Pacific exports. Australia serves New Zea- 
land to some extent as an entrepot. £.8M of the £4.2M exported there 
was not of Australian origin, whilst New Zealand sent wool and hides 
and skins to Australia. 


PROTECTION 


Protection is the settled policy of Australia. After the war, partly 
in order to protect her manufacturing industries (some of which were 
only recently established or extended) against “dumping,” and partly 
because she shared in the general outbreak of economic nationalism, Aus- 
tralia raised her tariff. A comparison of the 1920 tariff with that of 
1908 shows that the former reduced the percentage of “free goods” from 
43 to 29 and increased the equivalent ad valorem rates of duty upon all 
merchandise from 17 to nearly 23 per cent, and upon all dutiable mer- 
chandise (excluding alcoholic liquors and tobacco) from 21 to 26 per 
cent. The general effect of subsequent amendments has been to raise 
the tariff still higher. In addition to this, Australian governments in their 
purchases generally give a preference up to 15 per cent to home-produced 
goods, bounties are paid upon various iron and steel products and other 
items, and the Navigation Act prohibits ships registered outside Australian 
ports from engaging in coastal trade. 

Obviously, one broad result of all this is that the volume of oversea 
trade is less than it otherwise would be. Some trade has simply been 
killed. The export of bananas from Fiji to Australia is an obvious 
example. Other trade holds its own, but the Australian consumer pays 
heavily for the protection of home industries. Apparel may be cited as 
an example. 

But if protection raises prices, it also raises wages. One consequence 
of this is increased costs in the export industries and high charges for 
inland and coastal transport. This partly accounts for the recent stop- 
page of Australia’s coal export, which has already been mentioned. Indeed, 
coal has actually been imported from England into South Australia. 

The Australian consumer pays more for some of his primary products. 
as well as for manufactured goods. Under the Butter scheme, he pays 
an extra 3d. per pound for butter consumed at home, and a duty of 6d. 
per pound is imposed to keep out butter from New Zealand. Similarly 
with sugar, which is 1%4d. per pound more than in New Zealand. Any 
surplus of sugar must therefore be “dumped” overseas. This accounts 
for the £.9M of sugar exported to Canada in 1926-7. 

The preference given to Great Britain has been described as giving 
two whacks on the head to other people and only one whack to her. It 
does appear, however, to have some effect upon the direction of trade. 
Recent changes in rates of duty have shown, for example, that a removal 
of the preference given to British iron and steel products would cause 
a considerable diminution in their Australian sales. Again, take the 
example of machinery. In 1925 the United States produced 57.6 per cent 
of the machinery of the world, whilst Great Britain produced only 13.6 
per cent. Yet in 1926-7 Australia imported well over £7M of machinery 
from Great Britain as against £6.4M from the United States. 
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At this stage we may mention another effect of protection. During 
recent years it has encouraged oversea manufacturers to come within the 
tariff barrier and set up factories in Australia. Henry Ford’s factory 
at Geelong (Victoria) is not an isolated example: millions of pounds have 
been invested in this way, mainly by the United States, during the last 
few years. On the whole, this movement is viewed quite favorably in 
Australia. It is thought that the extra factories “give employment.” Yet 
the unemployment percentage continues to be high, the customs revenue 
gains nothing from goods made within the country, the dividends go 
overseas, and the wages paid are no higher than in similar Australian 
factories. However, it doubtless pleases those who like (with Monsieur 
Thiers) “to see the tall chimneys smoke.” 


EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


The term “trade” may well be taken to cover movements of capital 
and interest as well as of goods. A few remarks upon Australia’s posi- 
tion as a debtor nation will, therefore, be relevant. 

The Commonwealth and States Governments together owe well over 
£500M floated abroad. In addition Australia has a private External Debt, 
still mainly British, consisting of investments such as those just described 
and approaching £200M in amount. Against this should be set the bal- 
ances held by Australian banks in London and the shares held by Aus- 
tralians in the tin mines of Malaya, but these items are relatively so small 
that they may be neglected. The result is an annual interest charge, pay- 
able oversea, of from £35M to £40M. 

Of late, Australia has been raising about this sum oversea every year 
in new loans. It is sometimes alleged that these new loans are borrowed 
to meet the interest bill. This is misleading: there is merely a bookkeep- 
ing transfer. The new money raised, say, in London, is indeed used to 
pay interest due in London, but an equivalent amount of revenue is treated 
as loan money and expended upon public works. 

The immediate effect of the raising of loans oversea is to swell imports 
into Australia. If Australia ceased to borrow abroad, therefore, some 
check upon her importation would result. This, however, is not likely 
to happen in the near future. On the other hand, if and when the external 
debt is reduced exports now used (in effect) to meet overseas interest 
charges would be used instead to purchase imports. 

Up till a few years ago the whole of Australia’s Public Debt raised 
abroad had been raised in London. Since then some £35M has been 
borrowed by the Commonwealth and State Governments in New York. 
The reasons for this are fairly clear. On the one hand, England has a 
smaller flow of savings coming forward each year for investment than 
in the past, whilst economists are urging her to invest a larger propor- 
tion of them at home. On the other hand, the United States has a 
larger flow of savings seeking investment than any country has ever 
had before. The fact that the bonds of Australian governments have 
been treated as trustee securities under the British Act has enabled those 
governments to borrow more cheaply in Britain than they could other- 
wise have done. Today, however, the net cost of borrowing may be 
lower in New York than in London. In that case, we must expect Aus- 


tralia to turn to New York. 
It must not be supposed, however, that borrowing from New York 
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implies greater imports from the United States. The probability is that 
American imports would be no greater than if the loan had been raised 
in London. For no trade conditions are usually attached to such loans, 
whilst money borrowed in New York is a rule transferred at once to 
London. 


THe BALANCE OF TRADE 


From time to time, the Australian press makes hostile comments 
upon the fact that Australia buys every year about four times as much 
from the United States as that country buys from Australia. In 1926-27, 
for example, Australian imports from the United States were valued at 
£41.4M, whilst Australian exports to the United States (excluding gold) 
were valued at only £8.6M. It is implied that this one-sided trade is 
disadvantageous to Australia. 

This mercantilist fallacy perhaps gains strength in Australia from the 
fact that the value of Australia’s imports from her most important cus- 
tomer and supplier, the United Kingdom, tends to correspond very 
closely with the value of Australian exports to the United Kingdom. 
The one figure is usually from 95 to 105 per cent of the other. It is 
often not realized that this close balance is quite unusual, and that as a 
rule trade between any two countries is “one-sided” rather than “bal- 
anced.” I do not propose to explain that trade is often “triangular” or, 
rather, many-sided. Readers are probably well aware of the fact. It 
may be worth while, however, to illustrate its application to the case 
of Australia and to the United States. 

Before doing so, however, we may note that the “one-sideness” is 
due to fundamental conditions rather than to any disinclination on the 
part of the United States to buy Australian products or to any artificial 
barriers against Australian goods. This is shown by the fact that Aus- 
tralia’s trade with Canada is still more “unbalanced.” In 1926-7 Aus- 
tralia spent £4.3M upon Canadian products, but Canada spent only £1.2M 
upon Australian goods, and three-quarters of this consisted of the sugar 
mentioned previously. Another point is that Americans buy a con- 
siderable amount of Australian wool in the form of high class fabrics 
and apparel purchased from European countries. We may now proceed 
to our illustration. This is to be found in the Far Eastern trade of both 
countries. We have seen that the annual average for 1923-7 of Aus- 
tralia’s trade with Pacific Asia was: Imports, £6.1M; exports, £13.9M. 

In the year 1925-6 the United States imports from those countries 
were valued at 1244 million dollars and her exports at 480 million dollars. 
Thus it might well be claimed that the purchasing power of these 
countries for their “excess of imports” from Australia is provided by 
the United States. As a single example, we may take the case of Japan. 
In 1925-26 43 per cent of her exports went to the United States. Her 
“excess of exports” to that country amounted to 331 million yen. In 
the same year her “excess of imports” from Australia amounted to 102 
million yen. 

The conclusion seems clear. Nevertheless, mention should be made 
of another reason why Australians may dislike an “excess of imports.” 
Such an excess, unless balanced by loans raised abroad or by similar 
items, tends to deplete the balances held overseas by Australian banks 
and to lessen the margin by which deposits (in Australia) exceed 
advances (in Australia). If an Australian importer pays by reducing 
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his deposit, deposits in Australia are reduced, advances remaining the 
same; if he pays by obtaining an advance, advances in Australia are 
increased, deposits remaining the same. In the early part of 1926, for 
example, advances were 94 per cent of deposits as against the normal 
figure of 80 per cent, and the overseas balances of Australian banks were 
low. This was due largely to a previous “excess of imports.” The 
result was that “money became tight” in Australia, and rates of interest 
rose. The banks wanted to increase their deposits and reduce their 
advances. The whole of the business community tended to suffer in 


consequence. 
THe Furure 


Will the Pacific trade of Australia increase or diminish in the future? 
This will depend partly upon the trade policy pursued. The Labour Party 
are advocating an increase in tariff. They point out that a tariff which 
yields £440M—£6 per head—in customs revenue, as Australia’s did last 
year, cannot be said to “protect”; and they therefore propose to make 
it more effective. It seems probable, however, that the Nationalist, not 
the Labour Party, will be successful at the forthcoming elections, and it 
is unlikely that the Nationalist Party will make much alteration in the 
prevailing rates of duty. The Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, does indeed 
propose to repeal the coastal clauses of the Navigation Act. But as he 
also proposes to levy a poll tax on the passengers, and impose a duty on 
all goods, carried in non-Australian ships between Australian ports, the 
stimulus given to trade by this would be small. Of course, if the tariff 
is increased the result will be a check not only upon imports but also, 
through higher labour and other costs, upon the expansion of the export 
industries. Australia would become more nearly self-supporting. The 
establishment in Australia of British and American factories, already men: 
tioned, naturally tends to lessen oversea trade. 


Nevertheless the factors working in the opposite direction seem much 
more powerful. The chief of these is the steady growth in the popula- 
tion of Australia, which is increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. 
It has been largely due to this factor that Australia’s share in the world’s 
trade has increased from 2.6 per cent in 1913 to 3.3 per cent in 1925. 
There is, moreover, plenty of room for a larger population. Professor 
Griffith Taylor has estimated that Australia can hold 60 millions before 
she is as “saturated” as Europe is today. 


Another factor is the general tendency of trade to move towards the 
Pacific. We have seen that Australia shares in this tendency. In the 
last eighteen years her Pacific exports have increased from 14 to 24 
per cent, and her Pacific imports from 22 to 37 per cent, of the whole. 
This, again, is a reflection of the growth in population and prosperity 
which seems to be taking place more rapidly in Pacific countries than 
elsewhere. 

Again, the Eastern nations seem to be slowly acquiring the habit of 
eating wheat, as against rice. Greater prosperity in Japan or settled con- 
ditions in China may thus mean a bigger demand for Australian wheat. 


One seems justified, therefore, in concluding that the Pacific trade 


of Australia may be expected to grow in the future. May it promote 
good will and friendly relations among all the countries which share in it. 
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THE CHINESE WOMAN IN A MODERN WORLD 


Studied in the Light of Her Heritage and Hef Potentialities 


By Sopra CHEN ZEN 


To a casual observer, the Chinese woman in the olden days was a 
, Purely domestic person, and her only interest in life was the care of her 
‘ family. But upon closer examination, and as a result of a more intimate 
relationship with the inner life of Chinese people, the observer may find 
it necessary to change his opinion and become convinced of the fact that 
the Chinese woman, even in the olden days, did not confine her interest 
and ambition to the small family circle, but had now and then distin- 
guished herself, with deeds and thoughts, in the realms of literature and 
art and in services both social and national. She had shown the world 
what a woman could be and could do at a crucial moment either in her 
own life or in the life of her family or her country. Of course this type 
of woman was not to be found at all times and in all places, but was not 
a Jeanne d’Arc or a Jane Addams also a rare specimen in her own country ? 
Let a nation produce just one extraordinary woman, and the great poten- 
tialities of all her sisters are proved. And in the long history of China 
such proofs are certainly far from lacking. 

But before we examine the extraordinary women in past China, let us 
first get acquainted with their more ordinary sisters, since not only are 
they more numerous than the former type, but also it was in them that 
the embryo of all the traits of the more extraordinary type was to be 
found. 

In order to present a more vivid picture of the Chinese woman to my 
western readers, I shall use the concrete form instead of the abstract 
one, and shall tell about her in the person of a lady whom we shall call 
Mrs. Chang, and who shall represent the middle class women of China. 
(The middle class in China was represented by the literati rather than 
/ the merchants in the olden days.) 


THE TyPE 

Let us suppose that this Mrs. Chang is now in her early fifties. She 
was born of a literati family, and being the favorite of her father who was 
a scholar, she was taught by him the books of poems and classics, like 
her brothers. Her mother also showed her how to sew and embroider, 
though she found her to be more awkward than her elder sister, who did 
not quite like books, but could embroider and cook like an expert. 

Her father took great pride in her literary gifts, and never failed to 
show her amateur poems to his friends. “Why, this is an extraordinary 
girl!” exclaimed one of his friends one day, after having read one of 
her poems, “why don’t you teach her the Four Arts and make her a 
Tsai Nue” (which means “a woman of great talent”). But a more prosaic 
friend interfered, saying, “But most of the Tsai Nues have unfortunate 
lives. I think it would be wiser for you to let her learn the woman’ 
household duties, and she will be happier for that.” 

Let me first explain what the term “Four Arts” means. They are, 
firstly, music, particularly with reference to the art of playing the Chinese 
seven-stringed harp, called the Ching; secondly, the art of playing the 
difficult chess ; and thirdly and lastly, the arts of caligraphy and painting. 
These four arts were considered the essential achievements of a perfect 
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Chinese lady, though the additional gift of scholarship or literary ability 
or both would make that lady even more admirable in the eyes of her 
intellectual male frignds. 

Now, Mrs. Chang’s father was a practical man, and he preferred to 
see his daughter happy to seeing her famous, so he did not take the 
advice of his more romantic friend very seriously. However, he would 
not have an ignorant daughter either, so he taught her some caligraphy 
himself, and invited a painter to come to his home to teach her the art 
of painting. She did not, however, promise anything beyond the mediocre 
in these two branches of art. 

She was by this time sixteen years old, and whether it was because of 
the discouragement of her practical father and mother, or because her 
literary gift was only skin-deep, she did not make any progress even in 
this field. Then very soon she was engaged to a distant cousin on her 
mother’s side, and from that time on all her attention and time were 
occupied with the preparation of her trousseau. The trousseau of a 
Chinese bride, be it remembered, was to be filled with things not only 
for her own use, but also as presents to her elders in her husband’s 
family, and all the embroideries contained therein were to be the hand- 
work of the bride herself. 

Two years later she was married to the Chang family. I say to the 
Chang family instead of saying to Mr. Chang, because her husband was 
not the only person that she had to serve and take care of, but there was 
also the mother-in-law, who was still mistress of the home, and whose 
word was law; there was the father-in-law, whose appetite demanded that 
his daughters-in-law cook special dishes for him at each meal; there 
were the married brothers-in-law, with their wives and children, living 
under the same expansive roof (some of the wives were kind and sympa- 
thetic, while others would try to outwit the newcomer in the family in 
order to gain more favor with the mother-in-law) ; and finally, there were 
the unmarried brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, whose care -the bride 
must share with the other elder members in the family. Was not then 
our young lady married to a whole family instead of to a single man? 
But this was still a simple family in one sense, for it was composed of 
the branches from a single tree, so to speak. There might be added a 
concubine of the father-in-law, or one of his father’s; there might be the 
mother of one of the daughters-in-law, and what might there not be, living 
in a semi-dependent state in this big clan-like house of Chang? 

Under such circumstances do we wonder that Mrs. Chang soon forgot 
all the extraneous things that her father and teacher had taught her? Now 
she felt only gratitude towards her mother, who had not only taught her 
some of the practical duties of a married woman, but had also initiated 
her into the knowledge and tact of meeting the intrigues and difficulties 
of a big family. And how vastly more useful this knowledge and tact 
proved tobe in her life than the delicate art of painting or poetry! 
If she had been a more poetic or artistic type of woman, I am afraid she 
would have rebelled at this situation and would have felt most unhappy 
now that her ambitions were thwarted by the petty ordinary duties of a 
housewife minus authority; but in the bottom of her heart she’ was, 
being like her mother, a very practical lady and so she was glad to forget 
even what little art and literature she had learned in her girlhood. And 
her father was right, for she was happier now, and found her home life 
more congenial than it would be if he had tried to make her a Tsai Nue. 
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With the training in personal character that such a big and compli- 
cated family life afforded her, and with the inborn practical nature that 
became manifest only after her marriage, Mrs. Chang now became a 
woman who commanded great admiration and respect both in her family 
and in her society. She was, in the first place, a dutiful daughter-in-law 
and pleased both her mother-in-law and father-in-law without incurring 
the jealousy of the other members of the family. This was a great gift. 
and it made her one of the most popular members in the little circle of 
society in which she moved. In the second place, she was a very helpiul 
companion to her husband, she was his comforter and sustainer whenever 
he was discouraged or lost spirit over his work. In the third place, her 
great gift of forbearance and self-sacrifice had made her a very good 
friend to the unmarried members of the family, listening to their con- 
fidential talk, and giving them advice about conduct in life. Finally, she 
was a wise mother to her children. She taught them the elementary 
knowledge of reading and writing, she told them stories from books, 
and made them memorize many poems which were to prove very useful 
in their later lives. She also took great pains in educating them morally, 
and when their intellectual education was taken up by the family tutor— 
later on by the then new system of schools—she did not relax in her 
effort to correct whatever might be wrong in their moral ideas and 
behavior. 

So Mrs. Chang is now in her early fifties, and is enjoying the fruit 
of her early labors. Her children are all grown up and some of them 
are already married and have children. She is now herself the mistress 
and mother-in-law of her big family. She is a perfect woman in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned Chinese, since she fully possesses the Four 
Great Virtues of moral excellence, refined speech, good manners, and 
practical ability, virtues which, though old-fashioned, even an_ ultra- 
modern man could not afford to despise. 


Mrs. Chang, as I have already suggested, is representative of the 
more ordinary type of Chinese womanhood. By this I mean two things. 
One is that she is not an extraordinary woman, since none of the talents 
that were manifest in her early girlhood were developed, and since she 
never did anything that was unusual or wonderful either in the artistic 
and literary realm, or in the affairs of the world at large. Her interest 
was confined to her immediate family, and her vision did not get beyond 
the horizon of the family wall. And the second point is that, as my 
readers can easily see, I mean nothing but compliments to Mrs. Chang 
by the term “ordinary.” If being ordinary is the equivalent of the per- 
fection of common sense and of the wonderful ability to meet every 
practical problem wisely, why, I think all the world would be happily 
contented with ordinary women! 


But not every ordinary woman is the perfection of common sense. 
Many ordinary women are unfortunately only embodiments of ignorance, 
cheap taste and superficial valuation of things at large. They possess 
the mediocrity without the compensating element of common sense. So 
the world turns its eyes towards the extraordinary type, for it needs their 
stimulation as well as their service, and so did the Chinese world with 
regard to its feminine inhabitants. Let me try to make vivid this type 
of Chinese woman to my readers. 
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Tue ExtTrAorDINARY EXAMPLE 


First is the poet and scholar, Madame Chao Ming-cheng, who is 
better known by her maiden name, Li Yi-an. She lived in the latter part 
of the Sung Dynasty (1081-1141? A. D.). She was one of the greatest 
poets in China’s history, and in my opinion the greatest woman poet, 
still unsurpassed by her sisters in this realm of literary gift. Her hus- 
band, Chao Ming-cheng, was a well-known scholar, and he also wrote 
poetry. How far superior a poet she was to him could be illustrated 
from the following anecdote: It was said that Chao was rather anxious 
to equal his wife’s gift of poem-composing, and whenever she wrote 
some poem and asked him to do the same, a mixed feeling of pride and 
anxiety took hold of his whole mind. He wanted to be her equal! One 
day, when he was away from home, she sent him a poem. “For three 
days and nights he forgot about his sleep and food, and refused to see 
visitors,” said one of her biographers, “until he had written fifty pieces 
of poetry, each of them in the same style as his wife’s. Then he mixed 
these with the one that she had sent him, and showed them to one of 
his friends (who was a critical reader), and he picked out the one that 
she wrote as the best piece!” 

But Li Yi-an’s genius was not exhausted in poetry writing, she was, 
like her husband, also a scholar. Together they compiled a book on 
Chinese archaeology known as Chin Shih Lu. In the preface which she 
wrote for this book, we get a glimpse of the family life of this happy 
couple. She said, “I happened to have the capacity of a good memory, 
After lunch or supper, we generally sat in Kwei Lai Tang (name of a 
hall), and having prepared some tea, we tried to see which of us could 
tell in which line, which page, and which volume, in the pile of our books, 
was the record of a certain event to be found. Whoever had it right was 
to drink the tea first. (When I won) I laughed so hard that the tea 
cup fell on my lap, thus forfeiting my right to drink first! We were 
contented to pass our old age in that place then.” 

But fate would not have them pass their old age in that place, nor 
as happily. As I have already referred to above, this illustrious Chinese 
lady lived in the latter part of the Sung Dynasty, which was a period of 
great disorder and war, for the northern barbarians were invading China. 
And when the Sung emperor was carried off a captive by the invaders, 
all the officials moved down to south, where a new emperor was holding 
court to continue the line of the Sung Dynasty, thus changing the center 
of culture from northern to central China. Our poet also moved with 
her husband, but in the course of moving amidst great disorder, they 
lost almost all their rare collections. Then, to top the misfortune, Chao 
died, leaving Li Yi-an a helpless widow, who wandered here and there 
in the province of Chekiang, losing whatever was left to her in the course 
of her wandering. Our knowledge of her life ended in her sixtieth year, 
when a poem written by her was mentioned. We do not know how old 
she was when she died, but evidently she lived over the sixty-year mark. 

I have related the life of this woman poet and scholar rather at length, 
because I think she represented the finest that there was in a w: “ar' 
in any age or country. That she was indeed a great genius is proved 
by the fact that not only the quality of her achievements was unsur- 
passed, but also the range of her knowledge and ability was unlimited. 
Besides being a first-rate poet, and as good a scholar, she was also a 
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critic, a connoisseur of books and arts, a painter, and a fine caligrapher. 
Indeed, nothing in the realm of art and literature, nothing in the world 
of scholarship, failed to interest her and all found in her a great spokes- 
man and a promoter. 

Neither was her life free from the struggle against poverty and mis- 
fortune which befall most gifted persons. We have already had a glimpse 
of the hardships that she encountered in her old age. Early in her mar- 
ried days, when her husband was still a student at the “National Academy 
of Learning” of the Sung Dynasty, their financial condition was far from 
comfortable. “At the beginning and middle of each month,” thus wrote 
Li Yi-an in the first preface to Chin Shih Lu, “after he had obtained 
his due leave of absence, he pawned clothing in order to get the few 
hundred cash with which he walked into Shing Kou Shih and bought 
some rubbings, and also some fruits. Returning, we shared with each 
other the enjoyment of the artistic works as well as the fruits. We felt 
very happy and contented.” Such an unworldly attitude towards life 
and learning certainly deserves our admiration. 


HERITAGE OF THE Past 


But Li Yi-an was not the only woman that has enriched the life of 
the Chinese nation. In the realm of scholarship, she was preceded by our 
first woman historian, Madame Tsao, who finished the famous Annals 
of Han, which both her father and brother had written but did not finish 
before death took them away. In the realm of literature and poesy, she 
was only one of the many stars that have shone before and after her: 
though everything considered, she was still the biggest star in this par- 
ticular sphere. In the realm of art, she was only a forerunner of the 
many woman artists who flourished after her. In the realm of action, 
an equally great number of illustrious names might be mentioned; but 
suffice for me to say here that China could boast of women who were 
either political geniuses such as the Empress Wu of the Tang Dynasty, 
or heroines either to their own family or to the nation, such as Hwa Mo 
Lang, who served in the army for twelve years disguised as a man, in 
order to save her aged father the ordeal of battlefield, and Madame Han, 
who helped her husband to drive back the invaders from the city wall. 
Again, in the history of China, we find countless examples of wonderful 
mothers who had done deeds compared with which the hardships of the 
battlefield were nothing. 

Such then is the spiritual heritage of the modern Chinese woman 
who is to show to the world that the new culture and achievements that 
she is to attain are by no means like a mushroom, but are like an age- 
old tree whose root extends far deep into the soil, and whose growth has 
been steady and gradual for hundréds of years. Now what does this 
signify? 

MopERN POTENTIALITIES 

First of all, it means that the modern Chinese woman is not going 
_ to be merely a westernized person, but is to be a woman with the stamp 
* of individuality that she has inherited from her predecessors, in addition 
to the opportunity that the modern world is offering her for the broad- 
ening of her personality. Such a combination of the old virtues of 
China with the new culture of the modern western world will not be a 
medley, nor merely a compromise, but will be an harmonious product 
of elements which are fundamentally congenial to each other. To put it 
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more concretely, what is that sense of independence which is so highly 
valued by the modern woman but the same moral courage and strength 
that have distinguished many a Chinese woman in the past? Indeed, 
to many of us, the spirit of independence seems to be one of the leading 
traits of the Chinese woman, though it is not a common virtue with 
women in other oriental countries. As for the virtues of self-sacrifice, 
forbearance, single-mindedness, devotion to ideals, noble ambition, and 
other qualities which a modern woman is obliged to possess, did not the 
Chinese woman in the past give us enough proof of their attainment? 

Nevertheless, however great the potentiality of a Chinese woman may 
be, yet it is evident that something is needed in order that this potential 
strength might be developed and transferred into action. And what is 
this something but the modern western culture and the opportunities 
that it brings along with it? This is the second point which I had in 
mind when I said that the new culture and achievements of a Chinese 
woman are like an age-old tree. The tree has been growing for hundreds 
of years, but it has been confined to a narrow courtyard whose share of 
sunshine and moisture is limited, and whose soil has been impoverished 
through lack of care and attention. Though the potential strength for 
growth in that tree is still unimpaired, yet the tree is facing a great crisis 
in its life: either the courtyard must be widened, and the soil enriched, 
so that the tree might receive enough sunshine and rain and nourish- 
ment from the earth for an unlimited growth, or it must stop growing 
at all. This is just exactly what is facing the Chinese woman at present. 

As we have already seen, the Chinese woman has had culture in 
rather a wide sense, including all forms of art, literature, and scholar- 
ship. She has also had training in practical affairs; and the moral 
strength and heroic spirit that were sometimes required of her have been 
as great as could be demanded from any human being. Yet the culture 
was only one-sided, since it gave her no training along vocational or 
professional lines, and her practical ability was confined to the small 
circle of her family. The modern world is demanding more of her. It 
needs not merely ladies of leisure, but women who could share the burden 
of reconstructing the world with the men. It needs women with a vision 
that extends beyond their family courtyard. And above all, it needs a 
society whose average woman members are intelligent, capable, broad- 
minded, and independent; instead of a society where only the most fortu- 
nate few could enjoy the privilege of culture, while the vast majority 
of their sisters must remain in ignorance and in pitiably dependent con- 
ditions. 

DEMANDS OF A CHANGING AGE 

These then are the very demands that are facing the modern Chinese 
woman just as the demand for an extensive field of growth is facing our 
age-old tree, and they should be met promptly and earnestly if the life 
of Chinese womanhood is to keep on growing. And in my opinion, 
these demands are being met as promptly and as earnestly as one could 
wish. 

We have seen, for example, that the education of the Chinese woman 
is now no longer confined to the narrow field of art, literature, and schol- 
arship, though these are still highly desirable objects for mental pursuit ; 
but there are women who have, through the influence of western culture, 
become lawyers, medical doctors, nurses, educators, industrial and social 
workers, and even athletes and magistrates. These women are nearly all 
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graduates either from western universities and colleges or from similar 
institutions in China. They have proved that their average ability and talent 
are not a whit smaller than the average ability and talent of their male col- 
leagues. Even in the field of pure culture, where the Chinese women have 
been privileged to ramble from ages past, both an extensive enlargement 
and an intensive improvement are taking place at present. 

In the extensive field, for example, art is no longer confined to the time- 
honored four elements of harp, chess, painting and caligraphy, but dramatics, 
other forms of music, dancing, and many similar means of emotional expres- 
sions are added to the list for those who are inclined to take up this line 
of work. Neither is scholarship limited to the pursuit of Chinese classics 
alone, but the vast archives of foreign libraries must be visited before one 
can claim a humble seat in the hall of scholars. Intensively, the study of 
art and literature and other branches of intellectual subjects is to be made 
more thorough-going ; and with the help of the modern scientific method and 
the equipment of the modern library, a Chinese woman will find that if she 
is to be a genuine artist, poet, or scholar, she will have to dig much deeper 
and climb much higher than her predecessors, because both the ocean and 
mountains of the modern intellectual world are much bigger, deeper, and 
higher than those of the old world in China. In short, the Chinese woman 
is now being transformed from the cultured lady of the home to a world 
citizen ; and where there was only one cultured woman to perhaps a thousand 
ignorant ones, now the light of knowledge and opportunity for developing 
one’s talent is casting its rays on an ever-widening area; and the time may 
soon come when the other thousand inhabitants in that dark reyion will also 
be enveloped in those illuminating rays. 

In one field alone, however, is the change for the Chinese woman more 
radical than gradual, and that is marriage. Chinese marriage in former days 
was purely a family matter, and the girl was supposed to be kept in entire 
ignorance concerning her future husband and his family until she was mar- 
ried, though as a matter of fact her consent was sometimes obtained by her 
mother in the strictest secrecy. But now, the pendulum is swinging back 
from this extreme position ; in fact, it is swinging so violently that the pessi- 
mistic person is already beginning to fear that it may reach the other ex- 
treme. However that may be, it is a fact that the Chinese woman is now 
\\ choosing her own husband, just as the Chinese man is now choosing his own 
wife. With the more moderate type of woman, she generally tries to get 
the consent of her parents after she herself has made the choice; but with 
the more radical type, she just goes off marrying the man without more ado 
about the opinion of her family. It is still too early for us to say which of 
these two procedures is more wise, but common sense suggests that the 
former type of woman may have a greater chance in the way of happiness 
than her more radical sister. 

As a logical consequence of this changing attitude towards marriage, the 
construction of the family is now also changing. In almost every one of 
the so-called “modern families,” that is to say, families which are built upon 
the foundation of individual love instead of family alliance, the members 
are composed simply of the couple and their children; though the aged 
mother and father are generally also taken in and given their due share of 
honor—though minus authority! So we can say now that the modern 
Chinese woman no longer marries herself to a big clan, like our friend Mrs. 
Chang, but only marries the individual man of her own choice. 

We all know with what price did our sisters in the western nations buy 
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their political rights, but do my readers know what the Chinese women have 
done in this respect? Perhaps they know that in some of the southern and 
central provinces in China, women are treated as men even in the political 
world and that besides the right to vote, woman magistrates, lawyers, and 
judges are now looked upon as a matter of course, and that seats in the 
high councils under the National government are open to women as well 
as to men. ‘This of course means that the Chinese women have obtained 
their political rights at least in some parts of China, if not yet in the whole 
country. They have cooperated with the men in the many new movements 
both preceding and following the revolution of 1911, movements some of 
which are political in nature, others purely intellectual and social, and all of 
which are still going on at present. These Chinese women were not thinking 
of what their reward might be, but simply threw in their lot with the men 
and shared with them the responsibility of China’s reconstruction. One can 
still see them at work if one is willing to pay close observation to the con- 
temporary China. 

From the above account, it is evident that the task that is confronting 
the modern Chinese woman is threefold: first, she must keep a jealous guard 
on the precious inheritance which she had obtained from her predecessors ; 
secondly, she is to both enrich and enlarge that inheritance so as to enable 
herself to meet the demands of a modernized world; and lastly, she is to 
make a wise selection as well as a judicious revaluation of the elements both 
in the old Chinese virtues and the new western ones, so that she may not 
fall victim to the chaotic state, chaotic morally, intellectually, and socially, 
because of the contact of the new with the old. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN JAPAN’S EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of Foreign Languages 


By Rokuro NAKASEKO 


Dr. Nakaseko has been Carnegie Professor of International Relations at the 
University of Hawaii during the Autumn Quarter 


Systematic education in Japan took a definite shape in 701 A. D., when 
all the branches of administrative organization of the empire were placed 
under a systematized and coordinated control of the “Code of the Taiho- 
Ryo” in the reign of Emperor Mon-Bu. 

At about this period in the Near East the universities of Odessa and 
Bagdad, founded three centuries ahead, were just at the height of their 
growth and influence. The Universities of Cordova and Granada in Ma- 
hommedan Spain were founded a little later in the same century. 

The founding of the educational system in Japan was not entirely an 
original idea of the Japanese statesmen of that age. It was rather mod- 
eled after the already existing Chinese system—China at that time being 
under the glorious Tang dynasty (681-906). Indeed the Chinese educa- 
tion can be traced far, far backward to eleven hundred years before Christ. 

The object of instruction in the school system of the eighth century in 
Japan was to bring up the leaders of the nation, to educate the children of 
the aristocracy in all the branches of learning known at that time, in such 
a way as to equip them for the duties of serving the country as government 
officials. In addition to this there were also schools of music, of astronomy 
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and astrology, of medicine and of textile industry. There was one central 
university in Kyoto, and each province had its own provincial college, in 
all of which the Chinese classics and arithmetic constituted the fundamental 
topics of instruction. After finishing the scheduled course of instruction 
there was a competitive examination for the civil service appointments. 

In this earlier phase of the Japanese educational system, the vehicle of 
conveyance of knowledge was the Chinese language, which was learned 
through the eye chiefly and not through the ear, that is to say, pupils were 
taught to read the Chinese classics not in the Chinese sounds but by trans- 
lating into Japanese colloquial speech. 


WRITERS oF Note IN JAPANESE HIsToRy 

The educational system thus formulated 1200 years ago cannot be said 
to have been followed without any ups and downs throughout these long 
years. But the spirit of education of the youth for the country’s service 
remained the same. And there has never lacked a good number of tolerably 
well-educated men and women, philosophers and statesmen, poets and novel- 
ists, as the fruits of this system. 

Allow me to mention just two or three of them: 

Kobo Daishi (774-835) 

Kobo is the noted founder of the Shingon sect of the Japanese Buddhism. 
He is remembered and adored just as much for his invention of the phonetic 
alphabet for the Japanese language—the “Iroha” syllabarium. At the age 
of thirty he went to China for prosecuting studies in Chang-an Fu, the 
glorious capital of the Tang dynasty. There he is supposed to have come 
in contact not only with the eminent Chinese scholars of the day, but also 
with the Buddhist missionaries from India, Mohammedan teachers from 
Arabia, and Nestorian priests from Syria. When he came home he was 
thoroughly imbued with the inspiration of all these stimulating experiences, 
and he was highly respected by the emperors with whom he came into an 
intimate relation. 

Under this happy circumstance he arranged the forty-seven characters 
of the Japanese phonetic alphabet of his invention into a verse pregnant 
with profound Buddhistic doctrine of fleetingness of the worldly existence 
of man. The verse served equally the two purposes of inculcating the 
Buddha’s teaching and popularizing the art of writing the common col- 
loquial Japanese language. Translated into English, this verse will read 
somewhat like the following :— 


Though flowers are fragrant and sweet, 
But one day they will fade away. 
Who can say “This world is unchanging ?” 


Upon climbing over the mount of changeables today, 
There shall be no more dream, 
No more illusion either. 


Murasaki Shikibu 

The forty-seven characters invented and popularized by the great learned 
priest are quite sufficient to express in writing all the sounds of the Japanese 
language. With their help and only by their help the indigenous Japanese 
literature could attain such a finish of style and composition, beauty of 
diction and rhetoric, as is found in the epics and novels of Madame Mura- 
saki-Shikibu who flourished in the latter half of the tenth century. She 
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wrote her epic entitled “Genji-monogatari” (Tales of the Genji House) 
consisting of fifty-four books. It is unanimously conceded that this epic 
of the famous authoress is by far the best literary production extant in the 
history of Japanese literature. 

Indeed if there is any other literary production in any measure approach- 
ing in merit to this epic, it is again by another female writer of the same 
century. This latter is Madame Sei-Shonagon’s “Makura-no-Soshi.” You 
will kindly remember that these women authors lived four hundred years 
before Chaucer took up his pen to write the first monumental work in the 
history of English literature. 

THE First European LANGUAGE ConrTacts 

It appears that the Portuguese first came to Japan in 1501, then in 1510, 
and then again in 1530. But it was on their fourth appearance that they 
left anything permanent and important to influence the old Japanese culture. 
It was on this occasion that they brought fire arms and taught how to 
manufacture them and how to make the necessary gun powder. This was 
in 1543. 

In 1549 the first and greatest Jesuit missionary, Francois Xavier, landed 
in Kagoshima, introducing in addition to the Gospel the European science 
of medicine, especially of surgery. When Oda Nobunaga unified the whole 
country under his military rule and encouraged Christian faith in order to 
curtail the too arrogant Buddhistic influence upon the people’s mind, there 
were, in 1573, more than thirty provinces under the Christian influence, with 
three hundred missionaries and teachers and 300,000 followers of the faith. 
The Spanish missionaries taught the art of constructing castles and fortifica- 
tions of which the present imperial palaces in Tokyo and Nagoya and the 
castles of Osaka, and Kumamoto are the good reminders. 

Among the first Portuguese or Spanish books that were translated into 
Japanese there is still extant a version of Aesop’s Fables, the oldest European 
book printed in the Japanese language. 

In 1580 the first English ship visited Japan and seventeen years later 
there came the first Dutch ship. In 1582 the Embassy of the three pro- 
vincial lords of the Northern Kyushu started for Rome, to be received 
there with great ceremony by the Pope. This is the first party of Japanese 
ever to tread the European soil. Thirty years later, a second party of Jap- 
anese visited Rome, this time as the envoy of the lord of Sendai, to return 
home in 1620. 

In 1600 an Englishman Adams and a Dutchman Jans visited Tokyo and 
they stayed to live and die there, Adams being employed as a shipbuilder 
for the Tokugawa government. English and Dutch merchants were then 
allowed to trade in two ports of Nagasaki and Sakai. 

CLosinc THE CouNTRY TO EvuRoPEAN CULTURE 

The friction between Portuguese and Spaniards on the one hand and 
English and Dutch on the other, entangled in intrigues connected with the 
rivalry between Tokugawa and Toyotomi, conspired to make the Tokugawa 
government adopt the strict exclusion policy against Christianity and finally 
against all the European nations except Holland. Any importation of 
European books was put under the ban, for the fear that they might per- 
chance contain a teaching of the dreaded doctrine of Jesuitism. This took 
place in 1629. 

The Shogun Yoshimune, at the head of the Tokugawa feudal system, 
was a man of wider interest, desiring a broader knowledge of things, and 
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thus he partially raised the ban on European books. Any book so far as 
it did not touch the Christian religion was made available for importation 
to Japan in 1719 and thenceforward. 


First TRANSLATIONS 


In 1771 some Japanese doctors secured two copies of a Dutch book of 
human anatomy; and on an occasion of anatomical autopsis of an executed 
criminal, they called together several of their own colleagues, and compare: 
the actual observation of disection with the cuts and drawings in the Dutch 
book. They were at once astonished at the exactness of the drawings |e- 
fore them. They thereupon unanimously decided to attempt to read the 
text which was, however, utterly unintelligible to them at first. 

Just as M. Champollion deciphered the Egyptian Hieroglyphics in the 
Rosetta stone, and as General Sir Henry Rawlinson deciphered the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform characters on the Behistun Rock, so the eight doctors met 
together on appointed days for week after week, month after month, and 
year after year, trying to somehow decipher the intricate meanings in the 
yet utterly unknown language. Once they spent a whole day over one phrase 
before they found that it meant that “a brow is the arch of hair growing 
above the eye.” 

Finally in 1774, at the end of four years of incessant labors, they hac 
in their hands the first European book completely translated into Japanese 
And, in this manner, the first solid way was paved for intelligently decipher- 
ing and understanding a European language in its written form. This was 
exactly 154 years ago. 

PIONEERS IN ForEIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Among the pioneers in the study of the Dutch language there was Kawa- 
moto Komin. In 1856 he was appointed one of the first professors in the 
Tokyo Institute of Western Languages which had been established in 1811 
and developed finally into the present Tokyo Imperial University. He pub- 
lished many books on subjects related to physics and died in 1871. 

It fell, however, to the good fortune of Hori Tatsunosuke to have had 
the honor of interpreting for Commodore Perry at his first negotiations of 
the American-Japanese Treaty in 1853. Mr. Hori was later appointed the 
first professor of English language in the precursor of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. He was also the author of the first English-Japanese Dictionary 
compiled in 1862 under the order of the Government. 

Early in the history of the Tokyo Institute of Western Languages, 
courses in French and German were established with Murakami Eishun and 
Ichikawa Seifu as professors respectively. Murakami who was a chemist 
had wanted to read a Dutch translation of Berzelius’ ““Text-Book of Chemi- 
stry” and had ordered it from Holland. When the book arrived, he was 
greatly chagrinned to find it not in Dutch, which he could read, but in 
French which he could not understand. He was, however, so eager to learn 
chemistry that he decided to attempt to read the French chemical book, and 
fortunately was able to secure a Dutch-French dictionary and worked over 
them day and night, struggling through all the intricate grammatical and 
other difficulties in addition to the enigmatical chemical formulae. When he 
thus got through reading this book, he found himself a tolerably good scholar 
in French. 

It' was in a different way that Hori came to know the English language. 
At about eighteen years of age he was suddenly found to have left his home 
in Nagasaki leaving behind a word to the effect that he was going to visit 
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Liu-Chiu Islands. However, he had somehow succeeded to secrete himself 
as a stowaway in a Dutch trading ship. Several years later he made his 
sudden appearance again in Nagasaki. Among his most intimate friends, it 
was known that he had been in London during these years, breaking the 
Nation’s law forbidding under capital penalty any Japanese subject from 
leaving the country for Europe. This was the way in which Hori came to 
know English and to introduce English knowledge to Japan. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGES IN THE Earty Meiji Era 


The government and the people of Japan in the early Meiji era were 
eager to learn any thing foreign It did not matter whether the 
thing was good or bad, anything foreign was good in itself. Institutions 
of higher learning were filled with professors from America, England, 
France, Holland, and Gemany. All instuctions in higher branches of study 
were given in foreign languages, and the students had to study the lan- 
guage not only by the eye but also by the ear. The students of the earlier 
Meiji era were, therefore, more efficient on the average in their speaking 
ability than the students of today. It even went to such an extreme that 
in the twentieth year of Meiji (1887), when a Japanese professor in the 
Medical Department of the Tokyo University ventured to give his lectures 
in the vernacular Japanese, a strong resentment was felt among the 
students, who thought that it was below the dignity of the highest institu- 
tion of learning in the country to have lectures given in the vernacular 
language of the common people. Repeated protests were made to the 
chancellor of the University before the students had finally to acquiesce in 
the situation. 

But time moved and the country advanced and its schools multiplied 
and the number of Japanese scholars increased at the same pace with the 
increase of books in the vernacular Japanese. The foreign languages came 
to be heard comparatively less and less in the school rooms in spite of the 
fact that the actual number of students grappling with foreign books has 
increased to an enormous figure. The study of foreign languages has 
come again to appeal to the eye at the expense of the ear. 


REFORM OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The study of a foreign language through the eye has certainly a good 
ground especially in a country such as Japan, where the opportunities to 
converse in a foreign tongue are still comparatively scanty. But with 
the prospect of a wider and wider opening of intercourse with merchants, 
scholars, and travellers from foreign countries, the necessity of reform in 
the teaching of English in secondary schools began to be felt more and 
more acutely. 

Mr. H. E. Palmer, lecturer in Methods of Language Study, School of 
Oriental Studies, London, arrived in Tokyo in 1922 at the invitation of the 
government. He is now studying the situation at the Government’s re- 
quest with a view to elaborating a scheme of reform in instruction of 
English language in Japanese schools. 

Japanese children at the age of twelve to thirteen begin to be taught 
English in the junior high schools. The hours given to English are 
usually 6 to 10 a week in these schools, while in the senior high schools 
(Koto Gakko) the time given to the study of foreign languages may rise 
as high as 15 or more a week. French and German are usually begun in 
the senior high schools. 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 


From the Periodical Press of Japan and China 


Japanese Thought 


Brown Man’s BurDEN 
Editorial in the Osaka Mainichi, English Edition, September 18, 1928 


For centuries past the White Man has taken upon himself the task 
of leading in the work of developing the civilization of the world. In 
more than one respect he is still working at it, as if it were his exclusive 
privilege and duty to shoulder the burden. The world has every reason 
to thank him for the service he has so far rendered, and to expect more 
from him in the future. 

But is it right for the rest of the races of the world to let the White 
Man alone do the work? Why should not others share the burden in 
order to show their appreciation of the past favors from the White Man? 

By civilization greater emphasis is laid upon the materialistic civiliza- 
tion in which the White Man’s countries have been leading other countries 
for centuries. In matters of spiritual civilization, there have been other 
races which were by no means inferior to the White Man as far as the 
essential qualities of such civilization were concerned. The Dark Man of 
India, the Yellow Man of China, and in a sense the Brown Man of Japan 
had much of their original civilization of which they had reason to he 
proud, and in which, in fact, they led the world. For that matter there 
are other races than those who claim superiority to the White Man in 
respect of the civilizations peculiar to themselves. 

Be that as it may, what is most essential to note in any kind of civili- 
zation is how much happiness it gives to mankind. Indeed, it is an open 
question whether what is in common parlance called civilization today 
has really conduced toward the happiness of mankind. In a sense the 
very civilization of which so much is made by ordinary people is the very 
cause of misery to the people, whether they are distinctly aware of it or not 

We refer especially to the so-called modern civilization, by which is 
meant the civilization of the White Man. Take the example of Japan. 
for instance. Before the advent of the White Man’s civilization in this 
country, our fathers had never known the so-called pleasures of modern 
civilization, and yet at the same time they were not the victims of the 
many maladies with which the modern civilization is keeping company. 
Are we happier today because we have automobiles, electric cars, steam 
trains, steamships, etc., to make our traveling easier and faster than 
our fathers, who never had these modern facilities? 

We have no time to wait for an answer to this question, because we 
are too busy to ponder over it at leisure, such being one of the require- 
ments of modern civilization. We are in a position now to solve the prob- 
lem of how best the inconsistencies of civilization may be readjusted, not 
for ages to come, but for the brief span of time while we are living, trust- 
ing that posterity will take care of the rest of the work. 

What is needed now is to blend the civilizations handed down to us 
from our ancestors who adapted to themselves what they had imported 
from India, China, and other Oriental countries with the so-called modern 
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civilization borrowed from the White Man, and imported into this country, 
in such a way that the best in each may be made to serve the cause of 
happiness of ourselves. 

In this respect the Japanese people are placed in a very convenient 
position to undertake the task, although there is no reason why any other 
nation should not strive to be in a similiar situation. Despite the topsy- 
turvydom in which the Japanese people have been placed for nearly one 
century because of the introduction of the western civilization, we are 
slowly emerging from the chaos and are trying to find a way out of the 
dilemma, thanks to the lessons we have learned from the school of hard- 


knocks. 

While acquiring the knowledge of’ things of the west, we are still 
holding on to our memory of the lessons learned from our fathers. In 
other words, we shall hereafter see that the lessons of spiritual civiliza- 
tion of the Orient, which we still appreciate, are applied in directing our 
daily life while enjoying the comforts of modern conveniences. In this 
respect we Japanese may open a new school of civilization by which we 
may make some contribution to the world in due time. That will be 
the Brown Man’s burden. 


Two Powers IN THE Far East 
Editorial in the Osaka Mainichi, English Edition, September 28, 1928 


From the European and American point of view, there will always 
appear in the Far East two distinct powers; one, Japan’s political strength 


that combines national defence and diplomacy; the other, China’s poten- 
tial economic power that promises extraordinary productivity and con- 
sumption. One is active; the other passive. 

These two powers manifest themselves in different ways corresponding 
to the international situation, and according to the time and surounding 
conditions. In the past, when the menacing hand of Russia reached out 
to the Far East and placed in jeopardy the interests of other nations, or 
when the ambitions of the war-like Kaiser disturbed the peace of the 
world, what was most important for these European and American states 
was Japan’s political strength. It has been the same up till the time 
the intrigues of Soviet Russia threatened China and India. Japan wi: 
occupy an important place among these leading states in future just as 
before, irrespective of changes of international relations. However, it 
seems certain that the economic power of China will have more impor- 
tance in the future than in the past. 

The economic power of China mainly rests on the hope of future devel- 
opments. Such can only be realized by eliminating all disturbing causes 
from outside, and by effecting perfect unification at home. With the 
failure of the Russian schemes and expedition against the North suc- 
cessfully terminated, China stands today facing the problem as to whether 
she can develop her great economic power based upon the pacification of 
the country and its reorganization. 

The diplomacy of the leading nations toward China also stands at 
the cross roads as to whether it should court the pleasure of China who 
possesses extraordinary potential productivity and consumption, or rely 
on Japan’s political power that combines national defence and diplomacy, 
as in the past. The recent attitude of these countries toward China and 
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the diplomatic relations with Japan, can only be clarified by looking at jt 
from this point of view. 

Present-day diplomacy has for its aim nothing but economic compe- 
tition, and the stage where this competition will take place can be no 
other than China. We should therefore remember that it is natural that 
China who has the largest economic future, has the largest possibility of 
becoming a favorite of the world, or of being qualified to become one 
(whether we like it or not). 


Chinese Thought 


ForREIGN PAPERS AND EXTRATERRITORIALITY 
Editorial in The China Critic, Shanghai, September 27, 1928 


The editorials on “China’s Fortunate Emigrants” by the “Shanghai 
Times,” printed in its issue of September 20, again reminds us of the 
need of calling a stop to the practice of certain foreign journalists of 
heaping indignities upon and committing serious libels against the Chinese 
Government, within whose territory they are domiciled. 

Such statements as “The Government has been repeatedly accused 
of having a hand in the many cases of kidnapping which have been going 
on both within and without the International Settlement. The Government 
needs money badly and it apparently has stooped to this means of get- 
ting it,” and “the target of kidnapping and bandits or of a voracious 
government” are uncalled for even if the editor was sincerely convinced 
of the “fortunate” status of China’s emigrants. They were purely libellous 
in their intentions. No proofs were given, no facts established, no data 
provided. If any extraterritorialized foreigner can make such statements 
with impunity, it is enough justification for the abolition of extrality. 


Foreign newspaper men must be reminded that they work within 
Chinese territory, that they serve a public which earns its bread and but- 
ter from the Chinese, that they should know what would happen if they 
are not shielded by the system of extraterritoriality—and incidentally, 
we would like to ask whether consular jurisdiction is maintained to serve 
the purpose of affording foreign nationals every protection so that they 
may freely and boldly attack the Chinese Government. 


The Chinese Government must take immediate action against all papers 
which print statements like those quoted above. It should immediately 
ban the sale of such papers, and order the Post Office to stop their 
circulation. The editors or the owners must be required to produce evi- 
dence to back up what they said. A criminal suit should be started 
against them. The foreign press has had a free hand to libel the Chi- 
nese Government long enough. They must be shown that the Nationalist 
Government will not stand for any such abuse of the “freedom of 


speech.” 
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COUNCIL INTEREST 


Following the meeting in Melbourne on September 25 last, at which 
the two separate Australian branches (Victoria and New South Wales) 
were consolidated into one Australian National Council of the Institute, 
membership lists have been forwarded to Central Headquarters and are 
here reproduced for the interest of other National Councils. 


Hon. F. W. Eggleston continues as president of the Australian National 
Council and Australia’s representative upon the Pacific Council. Pro- 
fessor R. C. Mills is vice-president. Tristan Buesst is national secretary 
and Stanley S. Addison is national treasurer. Griffith Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney has acted as Research Secretary for Australia until his 
recent departure to join the faculty of the University of Chicago. News 
of an appointment to fill this vacancy has not been received in Honolulu. 


The executive committees and membership lists for New South Wales 
and Victoria follow: 


New South Wales 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


PROFESSOR R. C. MILLS—(President) Dean of the Faculty of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 

CANON A. H. GARNSEY—Warden of St. Paul’s College, University of Sydney, and 
President of the League of Nations Union, N. S. W. 

F. A. BLAND—Assistant Director, Department of Tutorial Classes and Lecturer in 
Public Administration, University of Sydney. 

Cc. H. CURREY—(Treasurer) Senior Lecturer in History, Teachers’ Training College, 


Sydney. 

PROFESSOR GRIFFITH TAYLOR—Associate Professor of Geography, University 
of Sydney (now in U. S. A.). 

E. F. CAMPBELL—Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, University of Sydney. 

MISS JANET MITCHELL—Thrift Director, Government Savings Bank of N. S. W., 


Sydney. 
MISS PERSIA CAMPBELL—(Secretary) Research Officer, Bureau of Statistics, 
Sydney. 
MEMBERS 
SIR MUNGO MacCALLUM—Deputy-Chancellor, University of Sydney. 


H. L. HARRIS—Lecturer in Economics, Teachers’ Training College, Sydney. 
PROFESSOR F. R. BEASLEY—Professor of Law, University of Western Austra- 


lia, Perth. 
PROFESSOR A. H. CHARTERIS—Professor of International Law, University of 


Sydney. 

MRS. G. WOOD—Convenor of the Peace and Arbitration Committee, National Council 
of Women, Gordon, N. S. W. 

MISS MARIE BYLES—Solicitor, Sydney. 

V. TREATT—Crown Prosecutor, Sydney. 

PROFESSOR RADCLIFFE-BROW N—Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Sydney. 

MISS MURIEL SWAIN—Librarian, Department of Labour and Industry, N. S. W. 

R. WALKER—Lecturer in Economics, University of Sydney. 

F. SIMON—Manager, Empire Theater, Cessnock, N. S. W. 

DR. I. CLUNIES ROSS—Lecturer in Veterinary Science, University of Sydney. 

J. CROCKETT—James Crockett & Company, Sydney. 

F. B. ELDRIDGE—Lecturer, Royal Austrian Naval College, Jervis Bay, N. S. W. 

7 J. BURTON—General Secretary, Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia, 

ydney. 

DR. P. K. ROEST—Sociologist, Sydney. 

P. COLEMAN—Labour Member of the House of Representatives, Sydney. 

H. TEARE—Director, Alexander Hamilton Institute, Sydney. 

E. J. BRYCE—Retired, Sydney. 
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PROFESSOR A. L. ee ee of Oriental History, University of Sydney. 
REV. H. S. GRIMWADE—Manly, N 

G. V. PORTUS—Director of Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney. 

MISS MAUD CLIFTON—Strathfield, N. S. W, 

J. MAHER—of Bowden Bros., Sydney. 

MISS JOYCE COCKS—Library Assistant, Mitchell Library, Sydney. 

R. M. LIGHTBAND—Solicitor, Sydney. 


Victoria 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


HONORABLE F. W. EGGLESTON— (President) Melbourne. 

PROFESSOR ERNEST SCOTT—(Chairman) The University, Melbourne. 

PROFESSOR D. B. COPLAND—( Vice-Chairman) The University, Melbourne. 

STANLEY S. ADDISON—( Vice-Chairman and Honorary Treasurer) The Univer- 
sity, Melbourne. 

TRISTRAN BUESST—(Secretary) Temple Court, Melbourne. 

GORDON L. WOOD—The University, Melbourne. 

P. D. PHILLIPS—Selborne Chambers, Melbourne. 

PROFESSOR K. H. BAILEY—The University, Melbourne. 


MEMBERS 


THOMAS BAKER—The Kodak Company (Asia), Ltd., Melbourne. 
R. A. BALL—The Navy Office, Melbourne. 

JUDGE BEEBY—Arbitration Court, Melbourne. 

G. S. BROWNE—Teachers’ Training College, Carlton. 

COLONEL H. COHEN—Collins House, Melbourne. 

E. C. DYASON—Stock Exchange, Melbourne. 

REVEREND J. JONES—East Saint Kilda. 

KEITH OFFICER—Prime Minister’s Department, Canberra, F. C. T. 
D. K. PICKEN—Ormond College, Carlton. 

MAJOR E. L. PIESSE—Melbourne. 

MISS J. S. W. WEBB—The University, Melbourne. 

PROFESSOR H. WOODRUFF—The University, Melbourne. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


R. J. ANWILL—Thomas Cook & Sons, Melbourne. 
MISS M. BENNETT—Melbourne. 

R. G. BOARDMAN—Bank House, Melbourne. 
MRS. BRYNING—Fairfield Park. 

A. J. CHAMBERS—Black Rock. 

MRS. E. CLUCAS—Auburn. 

D. V. DARWIN—Malvern. 

L. DAWKINS—Adelaide, South Australia. 

MRS. E. C. DYASON—-Middle Brighton. 

J. A. HARPER—Olinda. 

MISS M. HEAGNEY—Trades Hall, Melbourne. 
J. B. HENRY—Camberwell. 

R. COLLINS HOCKING—Geelong. 

MISS M. HOLMES—Student Movement, Melbourne. 
A. C. C. HOLTZ—“The Argus,” Melbourne. 

M. INAGAKI—The University, Melbourne. 

H. CUNLIFFE JONES—Warrnambcol. 

MISS G. M. JONES—Blackburn. 

MRS. — STERRE—South Yarra. 

W. E. B. MacLEOD—Moonee Ponds. 

F. R. E. MAULDON—The University, Melbourne. 
T. D. OLDHAM—Melbourne. 

DR. S. H. ROBERTS—Toorak. 

ROTARY CLUB OF PERTH—West Australia. 
F, A. RUSSELL—“The Herald,” Melbourne. 
REVEREND A. G. SAUNDERS—Carlton. 

J. A. SPICER—Selborne Chambers, Melbourne. 

H. L. WILKINSON—Middle Brighton. 
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CONFERENCE DATA 


Notes on the 1929 Sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Scheduled 
to Take Place in Kyoto, Japan 


Group thought concerning the agenda for the Kyoto Conference has 
been slowly crystallizing during the past months. National Council meet- 
ings, the group circulation of questionnaires, and the special conferences 
on this subject which Secretary Charles F. Loomis has been enabled to 
hold during the progress of his recent world tour, have all contributed to 
this end. 

The July issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS carried an outline from the 
Australian group covering agenda suggestions as they ranked in that 
Council’s thinking. In the November issue we published a communication 
from the Japan Council relating to cultural topics. This month we have 
returns from both the Japanese and British groups, embodying the prefer- 
ences which have been sifted out of the thinking and discussion of the 
past months in those two countries. 


Japan’s Toric CHoIce 


The Japanese list indicated the choice of five major topics, namely: 
I. Food and Population, II. Financial Rehabilitation of China, III. Diplo- 
matic Relations, IV. Manchurian Situation, V. Cultural Contact. Under 
those main headings come a number of sub-topics, or related aspects, as 
follows : 
I. Food and Population 

(1) Land Utilization 

(2) Standard of Living 

(3) Industrialization and Migration as remedies of over-population 

(4) International Trade of Food Stuff 

Financial Rehabilitation of China 

(1) Possibility of Rehabilitation without foreign financial aid 

(2) Consortium 

(3) The League of Nations. 

Diplomatic Relations 

(1) War Prevention Policy in the Pacific and the perfection of ma- 

chinery for peaceable settlement of disputes 

(2) Disarmament and Security in the Pacific 

Manchurian Situation 

(1) Study of Treaties relating to Manchuria 

(2) Railroads 

(3) Industry and Agriculture 

Cultural Contact 

(1) Missionary Enterprise as an Agency of International Under- 

standing 
(2) Ways and Modes of Cultural Contact 
(3) Synthesis of Cultures in Japan during the past seventy years 


BritisH INDICATIONS 


The British group was the first to fill out the program questionnaire 
described in this section last month. In this document five of the suggestive 
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topics listed were classified as major subjects for this year’s conference, with 
certain indicated sub-topical omissions, seven were classified as minor sub- 
jects and a number checked for consideration by means of data papers or 
scientific monographs. The major and minor subjects representing British 
group preferences for consideration at Kyoto are as follows: 


Major Subjects 


1. Population and Food 

(1) Movemem of Population 

(2) Population Changes, from natural causes and from migration, 
and its relation to food supply 

(3) Transfers of Population into Malaya, Indonesia, Manchuria, the 
Pacific Islands, etc., and its effects 

II. China 

(1) Revision of Treaties 

(2) Study of former foreign concessions under Chinese administra- 
tion 

(3) German and Russian experience under non-extraterritoriality 

III. Manchuria 

(1) The position of Manchuria and the study of treaties relating 
thereto 

(2) Economic Development 

(3) Position in Outer Mongolia 

IV. Industry and Foreign Investments 

(1) Tariffs in force in Pacific countries 

(2) Effect of tariffs on trade relations in the Far East 

(3) Rights of China to tariff autonomy; the effect on world com- 
merce of a sudden change in tariff 

(4) Industrialization 

(5) Standards of Living: Wages and hours of labour 

(6) Bearing of international labour conventions on comparative 
standards of living 

(7) Study of the existing conditions of labour in Pacific countries 

V. Capital Movement from Europe and America to the Orient, etc. 

(1) The investment of capital in undeveloped areas through public 
and private loans and the general development of economic 
resources of such areas 

(2) Foreign investment in its economic, legal and political aspects 

(3) Raw materials of Pacific countries 


Minor Subjects 


I. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 

(1) Study of treaties governing diplomatic relations between Pacific 
Powers 

(2) Significance of the Kellogg Pact (signed Paris, August 27th, 
1928) in regard to diplomatic relations in the Pacific area 

(3) A study of the Monroe Doctrine in relation to the Pacific area 

(4) The League of Nations and the Pacific 

(5) Disarmament and Security in the Pacific 

(6) War Prevention Policy in the Pacific, and the perfection of the 
machinery for the peaceable settlement of disputes 

(7) Relations of the United States with Mexico and Nicaragua, etc. 
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The Existing International Machinery for the amelioration of the 
conditions of labour 
Cultural Contacts 
(1) Education 
(2) Religion 
a Recent tendencies in missionary work 
b The inter-relations of Buddhism and Christianity 
c Missionary enterprise as an agency of international under- 
standing 
d The protection of missionaries 
Communications in the Pacific 
(1) Difficulties in the way of the exchange of news 
(2) Cables, wireless and broadcasting 
(3) Transportation 
The Administration of Pacific Dependencies 
(1) Guiding principles 
(2) Political and social record of the Mandatory Powers in the 
Pacific Basin 
(3) Comparison of Mandatory and colonial administration, Fiji and 
Hawaii, Philippines and Mandated territories, condominium in 
New Hebrides 
(4) Native rights: the social and economic implications of land 
policies in dependent areas with special reference to the Pacific 
(5) The educational problem in the Pacific Islands 
(6) The problem of political representation in the Pacific Islands 
VI. The Opium Question 
VII. Traffic in Women and Children 
In addition to these lists, certain other topics were checked as suitable 
for long time research rather than immediate discussion, and a few others 
as important but not urgent. 


INSTITUTE NOTES 


SecRETARY Loomis RETURNS 


Closing a five months’ tour in the interests of conference preparation, 
Secretary Charles F. Loomis returned to Central Headquarters at Honolulu 
on December 6 last. In the course of those months he visited local Institute 
headquarters in San Francisco, New York, London, Peking and Tokyo, and 
in addition met with various interested groups and individuals in Geneva, 
Paris, Moscow and elsewhere in the Orient. 

Mr. Loomis was everywhere primarily interested in group discussion 
looking toward the 1929 Kyoto conference. His function on this trip, as he 
interpreted it, was to raise questions that would stimulate such discussion on 
conference preparation, out of which would inevitably emerge the problems 
appealing to each group as most vital for consideration. Through the use 
of this sifting method the 1929 agenda is being built up by the democratic 
process of group thinking. Mr. Loomis reports that wherever he went he 
found stimulating evidence of informal discussion going on amongst many 
groups and many types of thinkers, a fact which leads him to be optimistic 
for the representative character of the program-building opinion which is 
beginning and in the next few months will continue to come to Central Head- 
quarters out of the several constituent countries. 
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CuINA RESEARCH VISITOR 


On December 20 last Central Headquarters received a visit from Mr. 
Wen-yu Swen of the Department of Agricultural Economics at Nanking. 
Mr. Swen was en route to the United States to take up with Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg the preliminary work on the research study known as The Trend of 
Pacific Agriculture from Subsistance Farming to Cash Crop Farming. 

This is one of two projects being undertaken by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford, of which Dr. Alsberg is Director, and is a part of the 
general Institute of Pacific Relations research program. Mr. Swen expects 
to spend a half year with Dr. Alsberg at Stanford and a half year in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, where, in association 
with Dr. O. E. Baker, Economic Analyst of the Bureau, he will make an 
intensive study of statistical method. At the end of the year Mr. Swen 
expects to return to China to engage in the actual gathering and analysis of 
data. All the statistical material for his research must be fresh-gathered, as 
extensive data of this nature has not hitherto been available in China. 


Mr. Swen has been one of three associates working under Mr. J. Lossing 
Buck in agricultural research at the University of Nanking. His special 
interest has been in farm management and in the course of the work in this 
field surveys have been made of farm conditions over a fairly wide area, 
2,866 farms having been studied. The two other divisions of the agricultural 
research work of the University are Rural Credits and Marketing, under 
Mr. Paul C. Hsu, and Rural Sociology, under Mr. C. M. Chiao. Mr. Swen 
had interesting data to give concerning the formation of Rural Banks and 
Rural Credit Associations through the organizing activities of Mr. Hsu’s 
department. The department of Rural Sociology is particularly interested 
in movements of rural population. 


Stupy oF ForEIGN INVESTMENT IN CHINA 


The Social Science Research Council in the United States has voted the 
sum of $17,000 for a study of foreign investments in China, by Professor 
C. F. Remer, Ph. D., under the general direction of the Brookings Institution 
at Washington. This project, which originated with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, involves cooperation between investigators in Britain, Japan, the 
United States and China. Professor Remer was formerly at St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and is an authority on the economic problems, both 
domestic and international, of that country. He has published several studies 
on China’s foreign trade. 

The piece of research under consideration will consist of three prelim- 
inary studies to be made independently upon the capital investment of 
Britain, the United States and Japan in China, together with a Chinese survey 
of the problem. Each of these four studies will be made by a competent 
national of the country in question. The remainder of the project, including 
synthesis and analysis, will require a further prolonged period of study. 


AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH 


The Australian National Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations has 
completed its first piece of research in preparation for the 1929 Kyoto con- 
ference. A cooperative study of population and immigration problems-under- 
taken by eleven students of economic, political and social conditions in Aus- 
tralia, is now off the Melbourne University Press under the title “The 
Peopling of Australia.” It has been reviewed in the book section of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS for December, 1928. 
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CANADIAN Stupy Groups 

The Regina branch of the Canadian National Council, which was organ- 
ized during a visit from Mr. John Nelson, the Honorary Secretary {or 
Canada, on September 19 last, has divided itself into two study groups with 
the purpose of becoming more fully cognizant of certain phases of Pacific 
problems in advance of the 1929 conference. The two topics chosen for 
intensive study are China’s External Problems and the more general problem 
of Food and Population. 

Mr. Shannon, who is officially connected with the Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Government, is Chairman of the Regina group, and Mr. L. B. Ring, 
Barrister, is the Secretary. Among the original promoters of the group's 
organization were Mr. Justice Martin, ex-premier of the Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial government, and President Stapleford of Regina College. 

NEW ZEALAND RESEARCH REPRESENTATIVE 

The New Zealand Group advises concerning the appointment of a New 
Zealand representative on the International Research Committee. Professor 
W. N. Benson, professor of geology at the University of Otago, will fill this 
position. His appointment completes the personnel of the International Re- 
search Committee. 


Dr. CHANG Po-LING 
The President of Nankai University at Tientsin, Dr. Chang Po-ling, is 
expected in Honolulu on January 3 en route to the United States in the 
interests of his university. A meeting has been arranged for him with 
the Hawaii Council of the Institute and the staff of the Central Secretariat. 
Dr. Chang is a member of the China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


ANNUAL CounciIL MEETING IN AMERICA 


On November 2, 3 and 4 the American Council of the Institute held 
sessions of its annual national conference in New York. ‘The first day was 
given over to the Educational Committee, the second day to the Research 
Committee and the third day to a general council meeting, summarizing the 
work of the two preceding sessions. President Ray Lyman Wilbur and 
General Secretary J. Merle Davis were guests at these meetings. ‘The 
gathering was given something of an international tone by the presence of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis of the Royal Institute of International Affairs; Mr. John 
Nelson, Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Group; Mr. James Y. C. Yen 
of the Chinese Mass Education Movement, and Dr. B. Tan Bogoras of the 
National Academy of Science, Leningrad. Minutes of action taken at the 
annual meeting have not yet been received at Central Headquarters. 


Japan Councit, MEETINGS 


Secretary Soichi Saito for the Japanese Group communicates notes con- 
cerning recent cotincil meetings in Japan. At the meeting of the Executive 
Board, presided over by Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, it was decided to increase 
the personnel of the Research Committee by the following appointments : 

Legal and political department : 

Mr. Hanpei Nagao, former High Commissioner of the International 
Railroad in Manchuria. 

Economics department : 

Mr. Junshiro Asari, Secretary of International Labour Bureau. 

Cultural department : ' 

Professor Takahiko Tomoeda, Imperial University and Higher Nor- 
mal School; Secretary, Germany-Japan Cultural Association. 

The Advisory Council, likewise presided over by Mr. Inouye in Viscount 
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Shibusawa’s absence, met and re-elected to office its forty-two members whose 
terms of office were expiring. 

Information is also received to the effect that Professor Yasaka Takaki 
has resigned as one of the Honorary Secretaries (or “Jomuriji”) to the 
Board of Directors and will henceforth serve as Secretary to the Research 
Committee. Mr. Soichi Saito, who has been Honorary Secretary in associa- 
tion with Mr. Takaki, will continue as Honorary Secretary to the Executive 
Board. 

Mr. D. K. Lirtu 

The head of the Institute’s Research Committee in China, Mr. D. K. 
Lieu, who was until his resignation some months ago Director of the Investi- 
gation Department of the Chinese Government Bureau for Economic Infor- 
mation, has been appointed head of the Statistical Department of the National 
Government at Nanking. 

LIBRARIAN FOR CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS 

Miss Isabelle Clark, formerly Librarian of Grinnell College, Iowa, and 
graduate of Columbia University, joins the Central Staff as Librarian begin- 
ning with the first of the year 1929. Miss Clara Chung, who has been 
Acting Librarian since the inauguration of the library plan here, is expected 
to continue her work as assistant to Miss Clark. 

CoM MENDATION 

At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship held in New York, November 11-13, 1928, the following 
was included in the report of the Committee on Message and Recommenda- 
tions : 

“We particularly commend tiie work of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
as a remarkable example of what an unofficial organization can accomplish. 
This organization fosters scientific studies of the diverse civilizations border- 
ing upon the Pacific, endeavors to unlerstand the causes of friction and 
encourage enlightened discussions among the people of the regions concerned. 
Its prestige and influence in the increasingly important affairs of the Pacific 
Ocean make it an experiment in voluntary international cooperation worthy 
of imitation in other regions.” 

PusLicaTION Norte 

Announcement is here made of the discontinuance of the fortnightly 
clip-sheet, Pacific Data, which has been a regular feature of the Institute’s 
Information Service since the 1927 conference. Pacific Data was originated 
to carry brief nuggets of Pacific information gleaned from the data papers 
presented to that conference. The more recently incorporated news features 
of the data sheet will henceforth be included under the heading “Pacific 
Items” in the monthly journal, PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

For the convenience of members of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and other readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS reprints have been made of the 
major articles in the last two issues of the journal. These are Treaty Re- 
vision in Japan; An Historic Survey, by William P. Ker, which appeared in 
the November, 1928, issue, and Sino-Japanese Interests and Issues in Man- 
churia, by C. Walter Young, which appeared in the December 1928 issue. 
These reprints are available in small quantity. 

REQUEST 

Four copies of the No. 26 issue of Pacific Data are needed to complete 
the files at Central Headquarters. Receipt of copies of this issue will be 
appreciated. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


An International Joint Commission 


The following review of the significance of this Commission’s activities in 
North American affairs appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, for 
October 6 last over the initials of C. A. Bowman, editor of the Oftawa Citizen. who 
is a.member of the Canadian branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Comparatively few people know anything about the practical example 
of international conciliation which North America has employed during the 
last sixteen years. Since the appointment of the International Joint Com- 
mission in 1912, it has never once failed to find an answer satisfactory to 
both Canada and the United States in the cases with which it has been 
called upon to deal. 

While holding the office of United States Secretary of State, in 1923, 
Mr. Hughes delivered an address at the annual meeting of the Canadian Bar 
Association, in Montreal, wherein he appeared to express the view that the 
status of the International Joint Commission might well be raised. He 
would like to see, he said, “a permanent body of our most distinguished 
citizens acting as a commission with equal representation of both the United 
States and Canada, to which automatically there would be referred, for 
examination and report as to the facts, questions arising as to the bearing of 
action by either government upon the interests of the other, to the end that 
each, reasonably protecting its own interests, would be so advised that it 
would avoid action inflicting unnecessary injury upon its neighbor.” 

The International Joint Commission is based on a treaty signed at 
Washington on Jan. 11, 1909, by James Bryce, on behalf of Great Britain 
(and Canada) and by Elihu Root, then Secretary of State of the United 
States. The commission consists of six members: three citizens of the 
United States, appointed by the President, and three of Canada, appointed 
by His Majesty on the advice of the Governor-in-Council—in other words, 
by the Dominion Cabinet. 

The United States commissioners are, at present, Clarence D. Clark, Fred 
T. Dubois and P. J. McCumber ; the Canadian commissioners are Charles A. 
Magrath, Sir William Hearst and George W. Kyte. Mr. Magrath has 
served on the commission since 1912; he is an engineer and is the Canadian 
chairman, presiding over meetings of the commission in Canada. Mr. Clark 
is the United States chairman, presiding over meetings in the United States. 
Under this arrangement, there can be no chairman’s casting vote to decide 
an issue when there is absence of unanimity. The deciding vote must be at 
least four to two. In the numerous cases dealt with by the International 
Joint Commission, with only two exceptions, the decisions have been 
unanimous. 

The general purpose of the treaty is stated in the preamble as follows: 

“To prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters, and to settle 
all questions which are now pending between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, involving the rights, obligations or interests of either 
in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along their com- 
mon frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement of all 
such questions as may hereafter arise.” 

Under the treaty, the jurisdiction of the International Joint Commission 
is threefold. In some cases it has authority to make the final settlement. 
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All questions involving the use of boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada, of waters flowing from boundary waters and of waters 
flowing across the boundary are thus dealt with by the commission as vir- 
tually a tribunal for judicial settlement. 

The treaty provides, by Article IX, that the commission can be called 
upon, at the request of either government, to investigate and report on 
“questions of difference arising along the common frontier.’”’ One recent 
case to come before the International Joint Commission has reference to the 
effect of the fumes from the Canadian copper smelter at Trail, on the British 
Columbia side of the boundary line. Owners of land in the adjoining State 
of Washington claim that the fumes are causing serious damage. The 
smelting interests would apparently be willing to buy the land thus affected, 
as they have done on the Canadian side, but there are complications of state 
law with regard to land ownership and other problems which have finally 
made it necessary to call upon the International Joint Commission. 

Numerous problems along the international boundary line, relating to 
irrigation, stream pollution, flooding of lands, water-power development, 
navigation, regulation of lake levels and others questions of interest to 
many people in both countries have been expeditiously dealt with. There 
is a notable absence of red tape or circumlocution about the working of the 
International Joint Commission. Everyone concerned, even the humblest 
citizen, is given an opportunity to be heard. Sessions are held} when nec- 
essary, at points where the local interests seem to be most affected. 

Some authorities have expressed the opinion that the scope of the treaty 
is much broader than is generally appreciated. Article X says that: 


“Any questions or matters of difference arising between the high con- 
tracting parties involving the rights, obligations or interests of the United 
States, or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to each other or to 
their respective inhabitants, may be referred for decision to the Interna- 


tional Joint Commission by the consent of the two parties. . 

There is no reference in Article X to any frontier limitation. The mak- 
ers of the treaty apparently looked forward to the day when confidence in 
law, justice and methods of conciliation would be so firmly established in 
North America that the neighboring nations, the United States and Canada, 
would be prepared to refer for decision “any questions or matters of dif- 
ference” involving not only “obligations or interests,” but even involving 
“rights” to the International Joint Commission. 

The example of the United States and Canada may well be commended 
to other nations. At the Lausanne Conference in 1923 Lord Curzon spoke 
of the International Joint Commission as a possible model for the adjust- 
ment of differences at the Dardanelles. In a series of lectures at Cam- 
bridge University in 1925 Sir Robert Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, made the International Joint Commission the subject of an 
address. The Prime Minister of Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, has been 
instrumental in bringing it before statesmen at the League of Natiozas in 
Geneva. One most notable recent reference by Aristide Briand is reported 
also from Geneva. The French Minister spoke of the commission of con- 
ciliation and arbitration between Canada and the United States as having 
worked in an exceedingly satisfactory manner. According to the reported 
interview with a German newspaperman, he added that it would serve as a 
model for the Franco-German frontier. While the International Joint 
Commission is being thus commended abroad, it may possibly begin to be 
discovered by a larger public on the North American continent. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
By C. P. Howland 

Published by the Council on Foreign Relations 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928 $5.00 


The Council on Foreign Relations, like the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, is an unofficial organization which owes its origin to the gathering of 
experts and men of affairs at the Paris Peace Conference. Its activities, 
developing out of continuous study groups, have already resulted in valuable 
publications such as Bain’s “Ores and Industry in the Far East.” The present 
volume is the first of an annual series intended “as an attempt to examine 
comprehensively and continuously the foreign relations of the United States.” 
The volume is edited by the Council’s Research Director, Mr. C. P. Howland, 
with the assistance of his staff associate, Mr. Herbert B. Elliston. As in the 
Royal Institute’s annual survey use has been made also of the help of specia- 
lists in group discussion, in criticism and in the writing of certain sections. 
The resultant volume is made a unity by skilful planning and editing. “The 
Council on Foreign Relations is responsible for the undertaking, and, through 
its Committee on Research, for the choice of an editorial staff; the editor 
alone is responsible for the contents of the volumes.” 

The difficult task of selection of the topics to be treated is complicated by 
the fact that this is a first volume upon which others must be modelled. ‘The 
table of contents is of interest in itself. The first section traces the growth 
of the United States to its present position of power and responsibility in 
world affairs, the traditional policies which have evolved in the course of this 
growth and the machinery which exists for handling foreign relations. This 
whole section is illuminating and would have justified publication even had 
it not been merely a prelude to the more important narrative and analytical 
sections which follow. The need for an adequate explanation of the complex 
difficulties confronting American diplomats because of their domestic back- 
ground has been met. Foreign observers need to realize that the responsibility 
of power has only recently come to the United States; that there is no long 
tradition and established technique in international affairs and that Americans 
“are naturally perplexed and uneasy when we have to abandon this carefree 
habit of mind for the unaccustomed anxieties and responsibilities which our 
new position as a World Power is thrusting upon us.” 

It is of some significance that Pacific problems occupy a comparatively 
small space in this first volume. Succeeding issues will deal more fully with 
such policies as the Open Door and with American diplomacy in the Far 
East. The 1929 survey will be awaited with expectancy by members of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, parti¢ularly if its publication is early enough 
for it to be used in the Institute’s conference at Kyoto in October-November. 
The present volume also concerned as it is mainly with America’s contacts 
with post-war Europe is of great value in understanding the Pacific. The 
United States is a world-power and nothing which moulds its policies is quite 
alien to the Pacific. 

Economic problems, some of them technically intricate, occupy so large 
a space in the 1928 survey as to call for comment. There are chapters on 
Commercial Expansion, the United States as a Creditor Nation, State Depart- 
ment Supervision of Foreign Loans, and International Implications of Gold 
Distribution in addition to a long and at times technical survey of the Finan- 
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cial Relations of the United States Government after the War. Questions 
of reparations and inter-allied debts connect themselves obviously enough 
with diplomacy; but one may well reflect upon the change which requires 
the student of international politics to give so much attention to economic 
considerations such as banking policy, the return to the gold standard and 
the control of the price-level: 

The other sections of this volume deal with the relation of the United 
States to the League of Nations and with Limitation of Armament. Any 
summary of American politics and their reaction on the League which was 
almost forced upon Europe by the President of the United States must be 
embarrassing. The tangled issues of domestic politics and international fears 
that defeated the Treaty of Versailles, the wish-belief that the League would 
die an early death, the almost pedantic legalism of the State Department in 
its three-cornered correspondences on League matters, the gradual realization 
that cooperation was possible without membership, the advantages and dis- 
advantages to the United States of the present status—all these are presented 
with admirable clarity and detachment. It is of some interest to note that 
the impersonality of the discussion leads naturally to the conclusion that the 
constitution was the cause of America’s abstention from the League. The 
complications of the constitutional division of powers offer difficulties to 
action not readily appreciated by those outside American politics; but for 
all human decisions there is human responsibility and many readers will 
feel that the authors are nearer the heart of the matter in their statement 
that “there were plenty of American lawyers to argue the meaning of coven- 
ant phrases; there were fewer statesmen to grasp the essence of a new poli- 
tical organism, and to foresee the slow and certain coalition of world forces 
in disregard of words.” 

There is one merit which this survey shares with the annual British 
volume. Both are written in clear, nervous English revealing in the authors 
of both volumes exceptional command both of matter and of language. The 
styles are as different as can well be; but in both cases difficult and even 
intricate problems are marshalled in masterly fashion. Such books as these 
cannot and ought not to be light reading but there are no obstacles, in the 
way of confused arrangements and loose presentation, to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the great issues discussed. This fact is significant of the ex- 
tent to which international problems are challenging the best thought of the 
present day. It is one of the most hopeful aspects of the international situa- 
tion that men of first-rate calibre can be found to give their support and even 
their lives to the analysis and elucidation of the problems upon the solution 
of which goodwill and common welfare so clearly depend. —J. B.C. 


IMMIGRATION CROSSROADS 
By Constantine Panunzio 
Macmillan. 1927 


IMMIGRATION AND RACE ATTITUDES 


By Emory S. Bogardus 
Heath. 1928 


Human migrations and the multitudinous associated problems still 
provide one of the most fascinating and absorbing topics for investige- 
tion and research for American sociologists. So compelling, in fact, is 
the interest in this field that few writers have been able to divorce them- 
selves from the dramatic elements involved--to face the problem in an 
objective and disinterested way. The faith that scientific method may 
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eventually be successfully applied to this colorful and moving subject i; 
strengthened by the studies here reviewed. 

Both as to content and method, these two volumes differ considerably, 
Panunzio, himself an Italian immigrant to the United States, writes feel- 
ingly and interestingly of the pageant of American immigration, focusing 
attention upon the shifting official attitudes and the corresponding flux 
and flow of the immigrant tides. Bogardus, with more of the cold disin- 
terestedness of the academic, confines himself to the study of the race atti- 
tudes engendered within the polyglot American environment. Each in its 
own way represents a contribution to our understanding of this vexing and 
pressing problem. 

Panunzio approaches his study with something of the feeling of the 
artist, depicting with broad strokes the colorful picture of American immi- 

ation from the time of Columbus to the era of the “grave consequences” 
of 1924. He describes on the one hand the economic, and to a less extent, 
the social processes attracting and repelling the migrant to America dur- 
ing this long span of years, and on the other hand, the political reactions 
as reflected in American immigration legislation. 
“This book aims to set forth in broad outlines America’s significance 

to the laborer of the Old World, the contributions immigrants have made 

to the development of the United States, the changes in the attitude of 

the people of this country toward immigration, certain aspects of a pos- 


sible constructive immigration policy and the international phase of the 
migration movement and our restriction policy.” (vii). 


As the artist, Panunzio reacts to his subject with feeling, in this case, 
with the bias of liberal Christianity. As the scholar and scientist, he 
maintains a sane and balanced outlook. Strikingly enough he finds that 
the slowly evolving American policy of immigration restriction has 
affected the net movement of people “very little.” Panunzio presents 
the challenging thesis that the rapidly evolving economic situation in 
the world, involving the increasing mobility of capital and the intensi- 
fication of contacts, makes obsolete a strictly nationalistic policy of erect- 
ing immigration walls. The chapters describing a scheme for a more 
rational immigration policy are perhaps the weakest in the book. 

Bogardus’ interest centers about the origin and nature of interracial 
antipathies and friendships in the American situation, using “race” in the 
loose sense of a culture, race or national group. As to method, he con- 
fines himself to the single device of expressed attitude or “speech reac- 
tions” in personal documents, and this study shows all the weaknesses, as 
well as the advantages, characteristic of this method. From a strictly sci- 
entific point of view, this study would be somewhat more convincing if he 
had used some other devices for testing the validity of the expressions of 
attitude; and the readability of the book would have been enhanced if 
many of the less significant extracts had been omitted or included in their 
entirety in the appendix. Bogardus recognizes the tentative character of 
his findings and the need of supplementary studies, such as the investiga- 
tion of the cultural situation within which the attitudes develop. In spite 
of obvious weaknesses and inadequacies, this study has the merit of 
exploiting one method consistently and suggests a technique for use in the 
scientific analysis of race contacts. 

Following the lead of W. I. Thomas and others, the author illustrates 
effectively the rise and modification of “race antipathies” in crisis situa- 
tions where “social status” is endangered. 
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“The immigrant must not be too superior in his culture traits. He 
must not invade our status, but must be superior in some complementary 
fashion to our achievements. He must not detract from us or even 


‘threaten’ to usurp our social position in any way.” (p. 79) 

Other conditions attending the ebb and flow of attitudes between “race” 
groups are also described insofar as the data from his collection of per- 
sonal documents permit. Of particular interest is the author’s device for 
measuring statistically the attitudes of one group towards another. Vari- 
ations on the basis of age, sex, religion, occupation and regional or cul- 
tural contacts are likewise subjected to this same type of measurement. 

—ANpDREW W. LIND. 

Note: Mr. Lind is in the Sociology Department of the University of Hawaii- 

THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM 


By E. B. Reuter 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $2.75 


The American Race Problem, by the Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Iowa, was published in 1927, but its timeliness for the stu- 
dent of racial interaction in the United States is unimpaired. The thor- 
oughness and detached, scientific nature of the inquiry render it useful 
regardless of time, and the statistical tables are not such as to require 
altering within so short a period. For the foreign student of this, one 
of America’s greatest social and political problems, the usefulness of the 
volume is considerably enhanced by source lists of additional readings at 
the end of each chapter. 

The oft-referred to “Negro Problem” in the United States is not a 
simple one, nor is it analogous to the other familiar phases of a “melting 
pot” civilization. The presence of some ten million Negroes in a vastly 
outnumbering white population has implications more far-reaching than 
are suggested either by the semi-sentimental plea of “Justice alike for 
white and black,” or by the more hard-headed demand for “don’t spoil 
good laborers by education and highfaluting notions.” The author recog- 
nizes this, and one of the central motivations of his book rests upon this 
recognition, expressed as follows: 

“In every phase of life, political, economic, intellectual, moral and 
social, the Negro enters either directly as a factor or indirectly as a con- 
dition determining personal and group behavior. The direction and the 
degree of development of American life has been in part determined by the 
presence of the Negro people, and their significance for the future prom- 
ises to be no less important than their significance for the past, ” (p. 1). 

In fact, far from being a new problem, conditioned only by the modern 
trend of events, and far from being simple in its scope, it has its roots 
deep in the history of the Negro’s first coming to America, deep in his 
racial heritage, in the shapings of the slave system, and likewise deep in 
the strongly developed attitudes of the “master” class. These facts in them- 
selves render the problem in no way comparable to a racial situation cre- 
ated by the presence of any two mutually “unassimilable” races which are 
largely strangers to each other. Negro and white in America have lived 
together too long and too closely to be free of the peculiar wares and 
emotional incubus which such intimacy breeds. 

Because of this, scientific objectivity has been rare in any disinin 
of Negro problems in the United States; (this latter phrase might, paren- 
thetically, be a more exact title for the book, for the United States has 
another though less acute race problem—namely that of the native Indian 
race). Because, therefore, as Professor Reuter says on page 2, “whether 
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the particular angle of approach be political, economic, educational, euge- 


nic, sentimental, or whatever, and whether the discussion be by white 


man or Negro, the point of view is prevailingly doctrinaire and the dis- 
cussion impressionistic,” he has endeavored to make exactitude and the 
scientific method salient features of his own approach. In an introductory 
chapter which is engagingly succinct, he presents to us the situation con- 
fronting the student. There are three pages of rapid historical notations 
concerning the Negro from the 8th century in Africa down through the 
American slave epoch. In half a page more he epitomizes the present 
social condition as the outgrowth of the emergency emancipation meas- 
ure following the civil war, and then proceeds to trace the effect of the 
pre-war period upon the temperament of slave class and master class alike, 
producing as it did a series of attitudes which operated effectively to retard 
Negro progress after emancipation and to maintain the existing state of 
racial inequality. 

Professor Reuter recommends to all Americans the earnest examina- 
tion of this situation because: “It is part of a wise public policy to advance 
the cultural status of the backward groups and otherwise provide for their 
welfare,” (p. 17); and because: “It is not possible for a population han- 
dicapped by a large backward and inefficient group to make the same 
progress as may be made by the same group without such handicap,” 
(p. 18). He believes that, far from there being any hope that the probh- 
lem is a diminishing one, “there is every indication that it will become a 
more acute and more important one.” His present volume does not 
attempt to offer a solution, but it offers the opportunity for solid study 
of facts and statistics not hitherto presented in a collective and dispassion- 
ate and admirably pigeonholed fashion such as this. 

These facts include accumulations bearing upon the physical and socio- 
logical concepts of race differences ; upon the distribution, sex composition 
and relative increase of Negro population in the United States; upon 
accommodation, assimilation and racial amalgamation ; upon cultural effects 
of prejudice and isolation and the nature of Negro contribution to the 
Fine Arts; upon health and other biological effects of the presence of 
Negroes in the population; upon Negro sex and family life; upon old and 
new types of education and their promise for the future; upon folk-ways 
and religious development; upon the nature, distribution and proportions 
revealed by Negro criminal statistics; on the fundamental factors underly- 
ing social and group crimes of violence practiced against Negroes; on the 
psychological and other factors operating in the growth of a Negro race 
consciousness and solidarity, etc., etc. 

“The race,” says the author most truly, “offers a laboratory for the 
student interested in human biology as it does to the sociologist interested 
in the social and cultural and human facts,” because it “includes every 
variation of amalgamated stock from the Negroes of unmixed African 
ancestry to those with the merest trace of Negro blood. Between these 
extremes is every degree and type of racial intermixture. In this mixed 
population it is possible to study the effects of race crossing in a way not 
possible elsewhere,” (p. 19). —E.G 
MIGRATION LAWS AND TREATIES 
Vol. 1—Emigration Laws and Regulations 


International Labour Office—Studies and Reports, 
Series O—(Migration), No. 3. Geneva, 1928 


This volume is the first of a series bringing up to date the information 
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contained in a previous publication of the International Labour Office, 
entitled “Emigration and Immigration; Legislation and Treaties” (1922). 
In the meantime the migration section of the organisation has been receiv- 
ing documents from “about 200 sovereign countries, federated states, man- 
dated territories, protectorates, colonies and dependencies. 

The mass of information in these documents has been thoroughly and 
skilfully organized. The leading problems of migration, beginning with 
the definition of an emigrant, are considered topically so as to show com- 
parative treatment in the various countries. Regulations and administra- 
tive practice, as well as legislation have been considered. The result is 
a manual of indispensable value to any student of population and migra- 
tion. It would have been impossible and confusing to print all the sup- 
porting documents ; but great care is taken in the precise quotation of rele- 
vant excerpts. 

Though emigration control is probably of less importance interna- 
tionally than its converse, the legislation regarding it is surprisingly com- 
plex. Much of it is concerned with domestic matters such as military 
service, family responsibilities, etc.; but there are general prohibitions 
and restrictions of a much more important character. One such restric- 
tion is of some interest in the Pacific area—the prohibition of labouring 
emigration except under special permission. This practice is followed in 
Japan, British India, and several British colonies in southeastern Asia, 
pages 36-9. The possibilities of international agreement by which the 
onus of restricting migration is thrown upon the emigrant’s own govern- 
ment is a matter of some importance in the Pacific. The working of such 
agreement within the British Empire is of interest in view of its applica- 
bility to the wider sphere of international agreements generally. 

Much of this volume is taken up with problems arising from the trans- 
port of emigrants and there is an important chapter dealing with the 
protection of emigrants after arrival by their national authorities. A 
bibliographical appendix gives references to the most important legisla- 
tive texts relating to migration. —J. B.C. 
THE TUTOR IN ADULT EDUCATION 
An Enquiry into the Problems of Supply and Training 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, Dunfermiine 
The development of non-vocational adult education in England took a 


new turn with the formation of tutorial classes. The new movement which 
resulted in the formation and growth of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion was sponsored on the academic side by the University of Oxford and 
on the students’ side by the English trade union movement. In essentials 
its methods are an outgrowth of the Oxford tutorial system which owed 
its inspiration to Jowett at Balliol. The spread of this tutorial movement 
within Britain and the British Dominions in recent years has been remark- 
able. Nor has its influence stopped there. The adult education movements 
of European countries and the United States are moving towards coopera- 
tion, which will be greatly stimulated by the forthcoming conference of 
the World Association for Adult Education to be held at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in August, 1929. Moreover the success of tutorial methods in the 
Workers’ Educational Association is leading to a revision of methods in 
other educational organisations. The reaction upon the sociological. de- 
partments of the Universities has been vitalising and wholesome and the 
recent appointment by the Church of England of a committee on religious 
education headed by the new Archbishop of York, himself the chairman 
for many years of the W. E. A., opens another fruitful field of influence. 
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Tutorial methods in adult education have proved in practice wha; 
Professor Thorndike has demonstrated scientifically, that there is a yas; 
field of mental improvement open to the adult learner. In the cultivation 
of this field lies one of the means of achieving political education in inter- 
national as well as national affairs. It is a means which no institution 
or individual interested in the effort to bring international goodwill through 
understanding can afford to neglect. 

It is significant that the British adult education movement, seeking 
the financial means of expansion, should have been faced with the question 
of assuring the supply and training of an adequate number of tutors. 
Adult education requires abilities and attitudes different from but not 
less exacting than those required for the teaching of adolescents in uni- 
versity classes. The report under review is a comprehensive survey of 
the present position of this problem in Great Britain. It is important for 
many reasons and not least because it indicates a serious effort to forecast 
and prepare for a great extension of adult education in many fields.—J. B. ¢. 
STUDIES IN CHINESE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
By Ching-lin Hsia, Ph. D. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA 


By C. F. Remer 
The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai 


The Commercial Press has published two books which, though not new 
(they are 1926 publications), are valuable sources for students of China’s 
foreign relations in the fields of diplomacy and trade. These are Dr. Hsia’s 
volume on China’s diplomatic history and Professor Remer’s work on 
China’s foreign trade. Dr. Hsia, at the time of publication, was Professor 
of Diplomatic History in the University of Shanghai, and had earlier heen 
Secretary to the Chinese Weihaiwei Retrocession Commission. His hook 
is based on the thesis presented to Edinburgh University in 1922 for his 
doctorate degree, revised, amplified and brought up to date. He cites 
many authorities throughout the text. It is not a complete history but 
a study of the present situation in the light of historical facts, and aims to 
promote a more effective understanding of the problems connected with 
China’s treaty obligations. The author states that “The Washington Con- 
ference did not secure for China all that she asked for at Versailles, but 
it was at any rate the sign of a better attitude on the part of the Powers 
toward her, and the concessions which China gained at Washington go far 
to prove the justice of the argument of this book.” 

Prof. Remer’s book is a study of China’s foreign trade by means of 
historical analysis. The work was begun while Prof. Remer was on the 
faculty of St. John’s University, Shanghai, and completed at Harvard. 
Through his long research in this field the author is looked upon as an 
authority upon China’s trade problems. The volume contains a useful 
bibliography. j —E.G. 
OUR INDIAN CITIZENS: THEIR CRISIS 
American Indian Defense Association, Inc. 

Washington, D. C., October, 1928 

This pamphlet is addressed as a letter to the candidates in the recent 
Presidential election in the United States, and contains also a “Statement 
of the Situation of the American Indians as Affected or Determined by 
Governmental Policies and Action, with Suggestions for Remedial Legisla- 
tion and Administrative Procedure.” 

The American Indian Defense Association is an independent organi- 
zation of influential American citizens of non-Indian ancestry, which came 
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into being some years ago specifically to defend before Congress the land 
rights of the Pueblo Indians. Later the interests of the California Indians 
demanded attention,.and subsequently the organization, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and branches East and West, has undertaken 
to sponsor and support a more general program of tribal relief and of 
reform in Indian administration. 

The statement compiled here is made up almost wholly of facts cited 
from a report of the Institute of Government Research, being the result 
of an investigation made at the request of Dr. Hubert Work, then Secre- 
tary of the Interior and as such exercising control over the Indian Bureau. 
That report was submitted to Secretary Work in February, 1928. The 
statement quoted therefrom and cited in this pamphlet concern Indian 
child labor and undernourishment in Government Indian boarding schools, 
unfitness of the present educational system, bad health conditions resulting 
in a spread of communicable disease, poverty and its causes, spoliation of 
Indian property, despotism of Indian agency system, etc. 

These facts in themselves are sufficiently startling, but when one 
realizes that they are drawn from a conservative source and are only indi- 
cative, not exhaustive, their nature becomes appalling. The statement 
“What the Situation Demands,” at the end, while drastic in its suggestions. 
seems by contrast to the quoted conditions extremely mild. —E.G. 

BRIEFS 
By B. M. 
AMERICA SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES 
By Dr. Arthur Feiler 
Editor, Frankfurter Zeitung 
New Republic, Inc., New York. $1.00. 

Dr. Feiler may have German eyes but the spectacles through which he 
looks at the United States are clear and uncolored by prejudice. He writes 
as a man of the world who occasionally looks up from his study of the 
United States and glances at Germany for contrast. His book of 284 
pages is in three divisions: American prosperity; the American economic 
system; the American world. 

The book is stimulating reading for an American, noting as it does the 
good and bad points of our civilization—and this without any stirring of 
rancour. To a foreigner the book will probably be a little bewildering 
just as the United States is. 

As an example of Dr. Feiler’s insight, we give the following quotation 
which crystallizes a truth that many of our educators are just beginning 
to sense: 

“On the whole, the aliens who are most quickly Americanized do not 

become the best type of citizen, for the initial Americanization harms them 
as human beings. They adopt only superficial American characteristics: 
the standardized forms—which undermine their old traditions and ties 
without giving them any new ones sufficiently profound or strong. It 
may easily happen that immigrants’ children, who learn the language 
gnickly, look down upon their parents—as Americans they disdain these 
aliens—and this younger generation which has no ties or roots anywhere 
frequently develops into the type of Americans who know nothing beyond 
the most materialistic desire to make money and to have a good time . 
It is clear that a rapid process of Americanization—especially if it produces 
a ‘100 per cent Americanism,’ which like nationalism everywhere is so 
utterly brainless—more easily tends to undermine good qualities and to 
develop less desirable ones.” 


(JANvary 
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LABOR PROTECTION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By George M. Price 
International Publishers, New York. $1.25 


Dr. Price, who has made a study of factories in America and Europe, 
gives a hopeful picture of the laborer in Russia. He carries the reader 
from the cruel days previous to 1861 when peasants and workers of Russia 
were the property of nobles, subject to work or rental, through the 
troublous period of emancipation to the present time when, so he says, the 
parental care received from the government laborers of both manual and 
professional rank is similar to that given students in the universities of the 
United States. 

The Soviets regulate payment for work; hours of labor are generally 
eight hours for laborers and six for intellectual and office workers. Pre- 
ventive and hospital care is provided; educative work is fostered. 

A bibliography of two pages is given at the end of the book. Most of 
the publications referred to are in Russian. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN THE ORIENT 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the U. S. A. 

The Woman’s Press, New York. $1.50 

This is a source book of 221 pages published by the Educational and 
Research Division and the Industrial Department of the Y. W. C. A. It 
is a compilation of excerpts which have bearing on the subject as a whole 
and on the individual cases of China, India and Japan. There are many 
charts. The material is well chosen and provides an excellent introduction 
to the subject. 

PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 
Extract from the Minutes of the 13th Session 
League of Nations, Geneva, June 12-29, 1928 

This 62-page gist of the minutes of the League’s examination into the 
“trouble in Samoa” fills one with amazement that in a world so full of big 
problems this seemingly trivial situation should have to come before the 
League of Nations for review. A lack of understanding of the Polynesian 
temperament on the part of the New Zealand officials, as well as failure 
to take a definite stand at times of crisis have given the Samoan situation 
a place far beyond its intrinsic importance. 

The Samoans, more even than most Polynesians, like to be amused. 
They like excitement and oratory. They like a parade of power. The 
anti-government group provided this. A review of the extracts of the 
minutes shows a tangle of liquor, copra and agitation in which the admin- 
istration’s only fault as deducted by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion was “lack of psychological insight.” Perhaps New Zealand has 
learned something from this trouble. Dry justice will not suffice with the 
Samoans. They must also be entertained. 

JAPAN, THE AIR MENACE OF THE PACIFIC 


By W. Jefferson Davis 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston $2.00 


This anti-Japanese volume of 157 pages was written by a colonel in the 
Army Reserve Corps who acknowledges the friendly assistance of James 
D. Phelan, William Randolph Hearst and others. It is expressly intended 
to stir the United States to build modern sea and air-craft “that will match 
anything that Japan, or any other nation, may send against us.” Ideas and 
phrases are repeated and repeated, and finally are summed up in the con- 


cluding five pages. 
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EFFECT OF MARRIAGE UPON NATIONALITY 
Hearings before the Committee on 

immigration and Naturalization 

House of Representatives 


Statement of Emma Wold 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1928 


This 58 page compilation of the nationality laws of 72 countries as 
affected by marriage was presented to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House of Representatives by Emma Wold in connection 
with studies made by the committee in connection with the Cable Act. It 
consists of tabulations and excerpts from the laws of the 72 countries. Miss 
Wold, who is Legislative Secretary of the National Woman’s Party, has given 
a very clear and concise summary of the subject. 

ESSAYS ON CANADIAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Economic Fellowship Competition 1927-28 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 

These seven essays published in booklet form are the result of the 
$1,000 graduate fellowship in economics offered by the Royal Bank of 
Canada in March, 1927, to the Canadian university student who submitted 
the best essay on any one of four specified subjects. The fellowship was 
awarded to Dermot A. Davies of the University of British Columbia for 
his essay on “Does Canada Need a Federal Farm Loan System?” Of spe- 
cial interest is “Japan—A Growing Factor in Canada’s Prosperity,” by 
James Gordon Nelles of McGill University which is well thought out and 
very ably written. The essays speak well for the university students of 
Canada. Economists and other universities will watch with interest the 
1929 award. 


In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


Arter Ten YEARS; editorial; the Economist, London, November 10, 1928. 

“Finally, these ten years have witnessed the steady advance of a process which 
is the key to the future—the process of economic organisation, which seems destined 
to continue until mankind has learnt to mobilise its economic resources to the last 
drop, and has made the unit of all economic activity co-extensive with the habitable 
world. This is the crucial factor, for it is the factor which both offers us the 
means of organising universal and perpetual peace and at the same time renders it 
suicidal to go on making war. This factor is inexorable. We simply have the 
choice of adapting ourselves to it and being saved, or failing to adapt ourselves and 
going to perdition. In about twice ten years more we shall probably know—too 
late, for good or evil—which of these two momentous choices we have been making 
at this very moment in which we are living now.” 

AmerICAN NEGRO, THE; Subject for the November 1928 issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; editor, Donald Young, Assistant 
Professor Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 

“The American Negro can no longer be dismissed as an unimportant element 
in the population of the United States. Generalized theories concerning racial 
qualities will not aid in securing essential interracial cooperation. 

“This volume presents specific facts, with as little racial bias as possible, about 
Negro family life, health, crime, economic status, religion, art, literature, education 
and a host of other aspects of the Negro’s everyday existence.” 

America’s Part (in the Great War); editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
November 16, 1928. 

ANcLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS; editorial; the Nation, London, December 1, 1928. 

Assurtnc Curna’s Foop Suppiy; by O. J. Todd; China, New York, October, 1928. 

“It is interesting to note what has been done in one province—Kweichow— 
where a governor has been able to get general cooperation on a road program 
which will mean the end of isolation for that part of China.” 
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BACKGROUND OF THE NATIONALIST MoveMENT For TariFF AuToNOoMY; by Chen Pig. 
tsang; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 10, 1928. 

Bases or Race Preyupice, THE; by Robert E. Park; the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November, 1928. 

Bic BusinEss AND THE NortH AMERICAN INDIAN; by William Christie Mcleod, Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania; the American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, November. 
1928. 

British Navy or Topay, THE; by Hector C. Bywater; the Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, November, 1928. 

Canapa’s CONCERN IN THE Paciric; by John Nelson; MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, 
November 1, 1928. 

Canapa’s New INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES; by F. H. Soward; the Contemporary 
Review, London, November, 1928. 

“For better or for worse Canada is in the wider world of international affair; 
and she cannot draw back.” 

CatHoLtic Mission Work 1n Cuina; by G. B. O’Toole; the China Christian Year 
Book, Peking, 1928. 

. tg “Week in China” carries a reprint of this article in its issue of November 
, 1928. 

The writer “trusts that he has conveyed some little notion of how we are striy 
ing to adapt ourselves to the life of China, to reverence her noble cultural and 
artistic traditions, to respect Chinese nationalism and Chinese patriotism, to work 
with all our hearts for the spiritual advancement. the national progress, the social 
and material prosperity, of the most ancient, the largest, the most industrious, the 
most patient, the most courteous 4 in the world.” 

CHILDREN GREATEST Hore ror Worip FRIENDSHIP; by Homer W. Evans; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, December, 1928. 

CHINA AND JAPAN—1928; by Thomas F. Millard; the Nation, New York, December 5, 
1928. 

(This is the first of three articles by Mr. Millard. The second, Did Japan 
Kill Chang Tso-lin?” will appear shortly.) 

CHINA AND THE LEacuE oF Nations, 1920-1926; by Wang Tsao-shih; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peking, October, 1928. 

Curna’s MicraTion ProsieMs; editorial; the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
October 27, 1928. 

CuinEs—E Corton Mitts in SHANGHAI; by Chang Chu-fang; the Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 1928. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN THE PacitFic AREA; by Wu Ching-ch’ao; the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peking, October, 1928 

CLASHING Races IN THE PactFic ArEA; by André Duboscq; the Living Age, Boston, 
November, 1928 

ComMercIAL Activities oF Harpin, NortH MANCHURIA; editorial; the Chinese [:co- 
nomic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, November 10, 1928. 

DEVELOPMENT 1N NEw Kwancs!; by T. King; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
November 15, 1928. 

“Kwangsi was considered to be one of the poor, hilly and unproductive prov- 
inces only a few years ago. But during the last couple of years, developments in 
agriculture, industry, means of communications, and other branches of constructive 
activities have taken place by the effort of the provincial authorities, and the aspect 
of that province has undergone a change little short of marvellous.” 

DIsARMAMENT AND THE CHURCHES; by William I. Hull; the Messenger of Peace, Rich 
mond, November, 1928. 

Enecrions in Nicaracua; editorial; the Review of South and Central America, London, 
November, 1928. 

Eurmination of War, THE; by J. F. C. Fuller; the Nineteenth Century and After, 

ion, November, 1928. 

ENGINEERING AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA—The Most Important Influence in Trans- 
formation: A Catalogue of the Country’s Natural Resources; editorial; the North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

ENTHRONEMENT CEREMONIES, THE; an address by Kikue Ojima to the Japan Language 
School at its Enthronement Celebration; the Trans-Pacific (American), November 
14, 1928. 

FEe,Inc at THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY; editorial; the Japan VW/eekly Chronicle (British). 
Kobe, November 8, 1928. 
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FurtHer Moves IN THE SINO-JAPANESE DipLoMaric “Game”; by J. B. P.; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 10, 1928. _ 

Future In Mexico, THE; by Carleton Beals; the New Republic, New York, December 

cuneate tue Gorn Coast, A; by Nana Amoah III, Chief of the Fanti tribe on the 

African West Coast, who was educated in Europe, states in Opportunity, A Journal 
of Negro Life, December, 1928 : Z x 

“Africa should develop economically but without losing her soul. She wishes 
for aid to develop and cultivate her arts, preserve her ancient customs and institu- 
tions, record her musical and mysterious arts of healing by the use of herbs, leaves, 
and roots. Reading, writing and other arts of communication she wants to increase.” 

Great MANCHURIAN MicraTIon, THE; by Paul T. Gilbert; Travel, New York, Decem- 
r, 1928. 
- *“China’s disinherited invade Asia’s new land of promise—how Japan is creating 
a modern Manchuria—the most spectacular colonizing achievement in the Orient.” 
GrEATEst SHAMAN OF THE CHUKCHEE; by Beulah Amidon; the Survey Graphic, New 
York, December, 1928. 

This is an inspiring and well illustrated article on the work of Dr. Waldemar 
G. Bogoras, among the Chukchees of Siberia. This work, begun in exile, is now 
carried on under the Department of Ethnology of Leningrad University. 

Dr. Bogoras is not merely interested in “recording scientific facts before they 
are lost.” He is not a scientist whose religion is “for the good of science.” He 
states: “We must help the people and we must learn from them. We must give 
them a safer and a better way of life.” 

In this brief magazine article one catches a glimpse of material for hero tales 
to strengthen the youth of today. Here is material for great literature to put heart 
into civilization-weary man. Here is material for drama. Here is drama. 

Grow1nc COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF AMERICA AND RussIA; by Frederick Lewis Schu- 
man; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 10, 1928. 

Has ENGLAND A Foreicn Poricy? by H. N. Brailsford; the New Republic, New York, 
November 28, 1928. 

Hersert Hoover: A Personal Impression; by Norman Angell; the Spectator, London, 
November 17, 1928. 

Hore ror NICARAGUA? editorial; the Nation, New York, December 12, 1928. 

House Papers, THe: Birth of the League; by J. L. Hammond; the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly, November 9, 1928. 

How Cuina Was DisMEMBERED; by Scott Nearing; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, 
November 1, 1928. 

How Lone Witt Reparation Last? by Denys P. Myers; the Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, November, 1928. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SoviET Russia, IV: What are the Russian Schools Doing? by John 
Dewey; the New Republic, New York, December 5, 1928. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE; by Charles Austin Beard; Harper's Magazine, New York. 
December, 1928. - 

INTERNATIONALE FINANZ UND INTERNATIONALE Ponit1K; von A. Willehn; Europaische 
Gesprache, Hamburg, October, 1928. 

JAPANESE Lazsour Costs; editorial; the Commercial, Manchester, November 8, 1928. 

JAPAN’s EMPEROR; editorial; the Week in China (American), Peking, November 10, 1928. 

“There is little likelihood that the monarchy will be overthrown in Japan, at least 
for many decades to come. 

“This likelihood is decreased by the fact that the emperors, since the restora- 
tion seventy-five years ago, have shown themselves wise enough to take the lead in 
encouraging the development of democratic institutions.” 

JAPAN’s INTEREST IN SHANTUNG Concerning Pacts and Promises, Old and New; by K. 
K. Kawakami; Japan, San Francisco, January, 1928. 

KUOMINTANG Forsips Att Strikes; by Chen Tang; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, 
November 1, 1928. 

Least CONVENTIONS IN CHINA, THE; by Kao Yin-t’ang; the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review (Chinese), Peking, China, October, i928. 

Lor ORGANIQUE DE LA CHINE A UN CARACTERE Provisorre, La; by Jean Escarra; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, November 3, 1928. 

Lower Wacks But Dearer Lapour 1N JAPAN; editorial; the Commercial, Manchester, 
November 8, 1928. 
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MANCHURIA, THE LAND oF Promise; by Arthur de C. Sowerby; the China Journg| 
(British), Shanghai, November, 1928. 

“Need we be surprised that even now great forces are moving to secure the 
dominance of this marvellous area? No, indeed. This is one of the world’s Jast 
great rich unsettled areas, and the only wonder is that such an area of potential 
wealth has survived the all embracing arms of the financier to be offered today to 
those who have the vision and imagination to see it as something to be developed, 
something into which to throw their own small resources, and out of which they 
may reap an hundred-fold harvest.” 5 

MANDSCHURISCHEN EISENBAHNEN; by Dipl.-Ing. Slotnarin of the Tung-Chi Technical 
High School in Woosung (China) ; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, November 
16, 1928. 

Mr. Cooripce Plays witH Fire; editorial; the Nation, New York, November 28, 1928 

“The very hour which, out of consideration for the dead in France, should surely 
have been devoted to the preaching of good-will among all nations, the President 
picked out to devote to an attack—upon the Germans? Not at all. Upon our 
Allies in the World War; those whom we so solemnly assured in war days were 
bound to us by indissoluble bonds cemented by our joint bloodshed in France.” 

Monroe DocrringE AND THE LEAGUE, THE; by Raymond Leslie Buell; the New Republic, 
New York, November 21, 1928. 

“We are as reluctant to reveal the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine as a 
Mason or an Elk is to give away the password of his lodge. Nevertheless, we 
insist that this doctrine be ‘recognized.’ ” 

NaNkKING Topay; by Grover Clark; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
November 17, 1928. 

NaTIONAL OprumM SUPPRESSION CONFERENCE; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, November 15, 1928. 

Nava Parity or Navat Poo.inc? editorial; the Nete Republic, New York, December 

12, 1928. 

NEGRO AND ForEIGN LANGUAGE Newspapers; by William I. Gibson; Opportunity, New 
York, December, 1928. 

Necro Press, THe; by Roy Wilkins; Opportunity, New York, December, 1928. 

New Scwoors For A New Era; by John Dewey; the New Republic, New York, Decem- 
ber 12, 1928. 

The last of Dr. Dewey’s articles on Russia as he saw it. 

New ZEALAND—The Budget—Public Debt and Taxation—Business Improving ; editorial ; 
the Economist, London, November 10, 1928. 

Notes ExcHANGED BETWEEN CHINA AND FRANCE AND I'ALy; editorial; the North- 
China Herald, Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

NovvELLE Constitution CurnoisE, La—Les Traites Denoncés par Nankin—Trois Mis- 
sions Officielles en Chine; by Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, November 
3, 1928. 

Now THRE Moncots ArE Pawns In A GAME; by Owen Lattimore; the New York Times 
Magazine, September 2, 1928. 

OBSTACLES TO ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP; by Albert Bushnell Hart; Current His- 
tory, New York, October, 1928. 

OpruM-SMOKING IN THE Far East; by Ellen N. La Motte; the Nation, New York, 
December 5, 1928. 

OvuTLOoK IN THE CHINA MarkEt—The Competition with Japanese Goods; editorial; 
the Commercial, Manchester, November 8, 1928. 

Paciric Coast TrapE Reciprocity witH ‘Mexico; an address by F. N. Puente; Pan- 
Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, December, 1928 

Pacific INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; editorial; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los 
Angeles, December, 1928. 

Pan-Paciric Trape Union Concress, 1929; editorial; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, 
November 15, 1928. 

Peace REAPPEARS IN KaANsu; editorial; the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
November 17, 1928. 

PotyNEsIAN Epucation ; by Dr. Peter Buck; the Friend, Honolulu, October, 1928. 

In Part I of this article Dr. Buck, himself half-Maori, throws the “searchlight 
of why” on many Polynesian customs of child culture which many travelers and 
anthropologists have only succeeded in leaving in our minds as “queer customs.” 
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Dr. Buck, because le himself loves his own people, makes us see the tattooed old 
men as wise, chuckling, jolly old fellows and not queer at all. The article is writ- 
ten in an easy, almost conversational tone. 

PopuLaTioN, Fooo AND IMPERIALISM; by Arthur P. Chew; the New Republic, New 
York, December 12, 1928. 

Present-Day TRAVEL IN THE NortH (China); by Rodney Gilbert; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, November 10, 1928. 

Presipent Coo.ipce’s SPEECH ; an editorial in “News of the Week” having much to say 
of the United States, Coolidge and Hoover in their attitude toward Britain; the 
Spectator, London, November 17, 1928. 

Presipent Hoover; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, November 
9, 1928. 

“Hoover has said little in his campaign, but most of the oratory on which he 
ventured was concerned to link high wages with Republican management. That 
there was a good deal of rather appalling corruption in the matter of oil leases 
appears to trouble no one. The American voter is less concerned that his politicians 
should be impeccable than that they should ‘deliver the goods.’ 

“The rest of the world may be assured that to the great problems of pacification 
and disarmament which deeply concern it he will bring the same energy, clear sight, 
and sturdy common sense.” 

Prime MINISTER ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, THE; editorial; the /iconomist, London, Novem- 
ber 3, 1928. 

“Our policy in naval building is, and has been for the last few years, to go 
slow. We have no inténtion of building in competition with the United States of 
America. We came to that decision, and we built slowly, long before we were 
asked to sign the Kellogg Pact; but I would like to express the pleasure which I 
feel that that Pact has been signed at this time.” 

PropLEMS OF THE Paciric; Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1927; editorial review; International Labour Review, 
International Labour Office, London, October-November, 1928. 

Race AND CLAss PARALLELISM; by Herbert Adolphus Miller; the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November, 1928. 

Race RELATIONS IN THE Unitep States; W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Editor of “The 
Crisis ;” the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, November, 1928. 

REAL a a editorial ; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, Novem- 
ber 9, 4 

Revort of Asta, THE: A CLasH or Civitisations; by A. Lobanov-Rostovsky ; the Con- 
temporary Review, London, November, 1928. 

“The general public is under the impression that the present unrest in Asia is 
due to its violent and sudden awakening after a long sleep, as a result of contact with 
European civilisation. A closer scrutiny of Asiatic history will show that this view 
is widely off the mark. To get a really comprehensive view of the present stage 
in the development of Asia we must go back to the middle and end of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

SAFEGUARDING OF BritisH INpUstRY; by Cyril Atkinson; the Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, October, 1928. 

SetF-REsPECT as A Facror IN RacrAL ADVANCEMENT; by H. M. Bond; the Annals 
of —— Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber, 1 

SHIDEHARA ON Diplomacy; editorial: the ]’eek in China (American), Peking, Novem- 
ber 10, 1928. 

Baron Shidehara’s speech before the Society of Political Science of Keio Uni- 
versity on October 19, as reported in the “Japan Chronicle.” 

“Japan proclaimed to the powers her regard for the territorial integrity of 
China. This policy has, indeed, been consistently upheld by the Japanese govern- 
ment. It is clearly mentioned in the Washington treaty also. Should this policy 
once be departed from, world peace would be threatened and a serious situation 
would arise. It is a misnomer to refer to Manchuria and Mongolia as Japan’s 
special zone, as some people do. 

“The Japanese government made a mistake in not arranging with the Chinese 
authorities for the withdrawal of the Japanese residents at Tsinan to places of 
safety temporarily, but China has no right to demand of Japan the withdrawal of 
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the Japanese residents who are legally domiciled in that country. Moreover, it js 
hardly necessary to point out that any country must be responsible for the action 
of its troops.” 

SHock ABsorBER IN THE Paciric, A; by Wallace M. Alexander; the Nation’s Business 
Washington, D. C., December, 1928. : 

“It is a hopeful sign when American business men take an active interest jn 
our relations with foreign countries. They appreciate that foreign relations are 
human relations and that from small misunderstandings too often grow commercial 

‘ and even armed warfare. 

; “Here is a story of 160 such business and professional men who are trying an 
original and unique method of dealing with international questions. Their program 
includes intense and continuous research and regular meetings where leaders of all 
Pacific nations discuss frankly the most disputed and controversial questions in a 
friendly atmosphere. 

“Business men attending the Western Division Meeting of the United States 
Chamber at Honolulu this year heard at first hand of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations.” 

S1no-JAPANESE Prospects ; editorials; the Week in China (American), Peking, Novem- 
ber 3, 1928. 

Some ReEsutts of CHINESE MonosyrLasism; by Lin Yutang; the China Critic (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, November 15, 1928. 

Sources of JaPAN’s CutturE; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
November 14, 1928. 

Soviet ConcEssIon To JAPAN; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, 
November 9, 1928. 

STUDENTS AND Fore1cn Missions ‘Topay; by Jesse R. Wilson; the Missionary Review 
of the World, New York, November, 1928. 

SumMary oF GENERAL ConpiTiIons (in China) ; editorial; the China Monthly Trade Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, November 1, 1928. 

A 29-page digest which inckides not only trade information, but information on 
the New Organic Law and the organization of the National government. 

a SrreNcTH oF CHINA; by John Earl Baker; Asia, New York, Novem- 

T, 

Two THousanp Mies oF Motor Roaps 1n Kwancsi; editorial; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, October 13, 1928. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF GREATER SHANGHAI, THE; by Mao 
Chi-chun ; the Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 1928. 

VATICAN ET LA CHINE, LE; editorial; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, November 3, 1928. 

1. Message pontifical au clerge et aux fideles chinois. 

2. Response des eveques chinois. 

3. Lettre de M. Wang Chen P’ing a Mgr. Costantini. 

4. Reglement provisoire pour les missions en Chine. 

5. Lettre de M. Gerard, ministre de France 4 Pekin, 4 M. Casimir-Perier, presi- 
dent du conseil. 

“War Guitt’ Once AGAIN; editorial; the Economist, London, October 27, 1928. 

“We torment ourselves over it, as our forefathers tormented themselves over 
the problem of original sin. Just as the general problem of evil has led mankind 
to posit a cause subjectively commensurate with the result, so the special problem 
of the evil of the Great War is goading us into this unresting search for a criminal 
great enough to have fathered this great crime. We cannot envisage it as a natural 
and inevitable outcome of our own previous behaviour or the behaviour of our 
countrymen. The catastrophe has all the appearance of the impact of an outside 
force, and our first impulse is to look for its cause elsewhere than in ourselves— 
preferably in our adversaries, to whichever of the two belligerent camps we may 
happen to have been allocated by the accident of birth.” 

Wuat tHE Sova BEAN Dogs ror MANcHURIA; by Rodney Gilbert; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, November 17, 1928. 

“ . . the two dominating influences in South Manchuria seem to be the South 
Manchuria Railway and the soya bean.” 

4 Wortp INTEREST IN THE PreEsENT SINO-JAPANESE SITUATION; by J. B. P.; the China 

Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 17, 1928. 
Youtu Takes a Hanp; by John S. Moore; Association Men, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 

r, 1928. 
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